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BETTER THAN GOLD. 





BY EMILY 8. OAKEY. 





A song of my darling who came through the meadow, 
With bonny brown bair and her kirtle so red. 
‘che sunshine she brought with her stole through my 
shadow, 
And sweet to my ears were the words that she 
said. 
She gave we a flower that she wore in her bosom, 
And violets, not half so blue as her eyes, 
Deep down in my soul they immortally blossom, 
I read her warm heart through their fairy disguise. 


She makes no pretense of undying devotion, 
Her love, by her shuwing, is fleeting as dew ; 
She laughsat my constancy, yet I've a notion 
She's truer than many who boast themselves true. 
Her chiding is sweeter than others’ caressiug, 
She leads me at will by a thread she doth hold ; 
The least little touch of her hand Is a blessing, 
And a kiss from my darling is better than gold. 


Her Mother’s Crime. 
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CHAPTER VI.—[{contTINnvueED. } 
J] HICH rooms shall we prepare for 
Irene ?’’ asked Lady Marcia. 

“T must think,’’ be replied. ‘I do not 
imagine she will care for flowers as Daphne 
does. 

“Let her have the suite of rooms that 
overlook the river and the ruins. She will 
appreciate them. 

“In ny whole life,” he continued earn- 
estly, “I have never met any one with so 
lofty a soul, s0 noble a mind, so fine a 
character.”’ 

“That is high praise,’”” said Lady Marcia 
wonderingly. 

“I could never praise Irene highly 
enough,” said the Earl. “It is a thousand 
pities to find her energies so completely 
wasted as they are in the life that Lady 
Ryetord prefers. 

“I have never met any one so capable. 
That girl could manage a kingdom. She 
has wonderful powers of adininistration 
and broad views of life.’’ 

‘‘Rather an unusual character ?"’ queried 
Lady Marcia. 

‘“*Y es. 

“And she is truthful as truth itself; she 
is One of those who would prefer death to 
dishonor. 

“She is the very ideal of a noble woman, 
just, generous, firm, ambitious in the right 
direction.” 

‘‘And- how old ?’’ asked Lady Marcia. 

“Between nineteen and twenty,’’ he re- 
plied. 

“She must be a prodigy,” said Lady Mar- 
cia. 

“She is one,’”’ replied the Earl—‘‘to my 
way of thinking, at least.’’ 

Lady Marcia looked with wonder st her 
brother-in-law. 

“Thane,” she said suddenly, ‘“‘you puzzle 
me. 

“‘Which do you consider the finer of tic 
two ?’? 

“I really do not know,”’ he answered. 

“Which do you like best?" she con- 
tinued. 

“I cannot tell,” be replied hopelessly. 

“You do not know! 

*You cannot tell! Why I thought you 
had decided ?°’ 
answered. 


eriainiy not ne 


Jecide 7? 
When I first saw Daphne, I thought she 
imust be iny choice: when I first saw Irene, 
I must own that I was not so charmed, but, 
alter a time, I thought to myself that there 
was no one to compare with her.” 
“How vexatious!” said Lady Marcia. 


“Had one been worthy and the vuther 
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unworthy, your course would have been 
clear. 

“What shall vou do, Thane?” 

“Heaven will help us,” he replied. “I 
have full faith and firmn hope that al' will 
cone right at last; but as yet 1 cannot fore- 
see which of the two girls will become 


Countess of Cradoc.”’ 


am * * * * 


Lady Ryeford bad coinpleted her prepar- 
ations. 

There was just one more reception which 
she was anxious to attend, because the 
hostess had told herthat the young Earl 
of Studley would he there. 

It was alinost a hopeless chance; but Irene 
might be induced to listen to him; and then 
—why, even the glories ot Poole paled be- 
fore such a prospect ! 

An event bad happened just before which 
had cheered Irene and given her hope. 

Arran Darleigh had made his name 
famous by his defence of a man charged 
with murder. 

He had conducted the case so ably, his 
speech for the defence had been so clever, 
that the attention of the whole country was 
drawn to it. 

His briefless days were past, his fortune 
was inade. 

Nor was that all. 

Not content with giving bim more to do 
in a week than he could get through in a 
month, the world opened arts to him. He 
was invited to some of the best houses in 
town. 

Husbands looking over their wives’ in- 
vitation-lists, said, ‘‘Do not forget to send 
a card to that rising young barrister Arran 
Darleigh.” 

And he accepted every invitation in che 
hope of meeting his beautiful young love. 

When an invitation came froin Lady 
Devon, his heart beat high. 

She was the wife of an eminent judge, 
and ber husband, before whom the famous 
murder-case had been tried, impressed up- 
on her not to forget to invite “that young 
barrister to dinner.”’ 

“A promising young man that,’”’ said 
he. 

‘*He will sit in my place some day if he 
sticks steadily to his work.’”’ 

The dinner-party was to be followed by a 
dance. 

Lord Studley was invited, and Lady 
Ryeford bad promised to bring her beauti- 
ful daughter. 

The widow’s face brightened with pleas- 
ure when she caught sight of the young 
peer. 

He had heard that Miss Ryeford was to 
be present, and his valet bad had a bad 
quarter of an hour; but the result was satis- 
factory. 

He wok a seat between mother and 
daughter, looking one mornent ecstatically 
happy, the next absurdly miserable, for 
Irene’s dark eyes glanced at him frigidly; 
indeed, she all but ignorea him. That he 
should presume to adinire her seemed to 
her almost an insult. 

For in ber heart was enshrined a hand- 
some powerful face, with eyes full of life 
and energy. 

She was absolutely startled when Arran 
Darleigh stood before her ; she bad not ex- 
pected to see him. 

Lady Ryetord turned to her with a stern 
face. 


“You did not tell me be was coming!” | 
she whispered angrily. 

seT lid not kt Pt vas the brief reply 
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ence : Dut 8He GaredGd not “ aD iG 
attract attention to that which she most 
wished to conceal. 

Arran bowed to the irate lady. 

There was an expression in ber eyes 
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“A strong coarse, common nature,’’ he 
said to himeelt. 

Still, as the mother of the girl he loved, 
he was bound to pay all due respect to 
her. 

It was delightful to see Irene’s face as 
her lover came up to her. 

The pride, the coldness, and the hauteur 
vanished like snow before the sun; tre 
glowing blushes, the tremulous happiness, 
the love-light in the glorious eyes, the 
siniles on the perfect lips, were beautiful to 
see. 

No word passed between them when 
they met. 

They only clasped each other's band in 
silence. 

As he gazed, his whole heart went out to 
her, and he could have knelt at her feet. 
After a few seconds, he spoke. 

“7 have been longing for this,” he said. 
“You will find one balf-bour tor me during 
the evening?” 

Her face even more than her words told 
him how well pleased she would be to do 
80. 

He remained by her side, talking to her, 
much to Lord Studley’s annoyance and 
Lady Ryeford’s wrath until dinner was 
served. 

Then he was compelled to give way, for 
Lady Devon asked the young Earl to take 
Miss Ryetord down to dinner—a good- 
natured proceeding on the part of her lady- 
ship, as she knew quite well the story of 
his hapless and tMmfatuated attachinent to 
her. 

Irene bore the aunoyance as well as she 
could. 

Fortunately for her, the Earl was somme- 
what of a gourmand, a good dinner being 
to him an attraction second only to that of 
a beautiful face—and Lady Devon always 
gave good dinners—consequently she was 
not compelled to say inuch te hitn. He in- 
terspersed running coinments on the wines 
and dishes with compliments to herself, 
and she was able to give ber thoughts free 
course. 

How distinguished and handsoine her 
lover looked, with his eloquent eyes, his 
tall, strong, well-built figure! 

How well he spoke—with what animation 
and intelligence! 

As the dinner proceeded, she saw that he 
was the guest of the evening. 

Gradually everybody became interested 
in bim. 

The judge deferred to him; the most 
brilliant nen present enjoyed a “tilt’’ with 
him, 

He was what Lady Devon called “a social 
light,” and Irene was proud of him. 

“How can inaimma be #0 blind ?’’she said 
to herself. 

“Brains are better than money all the 
world over. 

“The dreadful-looking little Ear! has—I 
forget how many thousands a year, and 
Arran has nothing but what he earns; yet 
could any one hesitate for a moment 
between thein? 

“My Arran is one of nature’s gentleinen, 
a king amongst men; the other—well, 
inight illustrate Darwin's theory of the 
descent of inan.”’ 

“That lawyer-tellow talks well,’’ remnark- 
ed the Earl. 


Then he wondered why the dark eyes | 
| flashed into his. 


Later on in the evening Lady Devon 
proposed whist, and Lady ‘Ryeford, who 
wasagu iver and genera tw 
A Tran 4 4 ICS BOCK ser 
unabie to resist the prospect of winning & 


little acceptable ready money. 


But there could not be much harm done | 


im a room full of people ; there could be no 


and about her mouth that be did not at all | love-making. 


like. 


Lord Studley, too, wae present and he 


he | 
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No. 2. 
would be careful not to allow any one to 
monopolize Irene’s society. 

Lady Ryeford sat down almost content- 
edly to her whist. 

Now was the opportunity; and Arran 
hastened to avail himself of it. He went 
up to Trene. 

“You have promised me half an hour,my 
darling,” hesaid. “Will you give it to me 
now. ?’’ 

They crossed the room together, Lord 
Studley following then with jealous eyes, 
He did not approve of this lawyer, who had 
so suddenly sprung into notice, engrossing 
the time end attention of the most beauti- 
ful woman in the room—one, too, who had 
been asked especially to meet him. They 
were standing in the deep recess of the bay- 

window, talking quietly but earnestly. 
} But such a state of things should not last 
long. 

He would interrupt them. 

Lady Devon ought to manage things bet- 
ter than this. 

So the little lord tretted and fumed, 
while the two persons over whom he made 
himself so iniserable were supremely 
happy. 

“T cannot clasp that sweet white band of 
yours, Irene, and I cannot kiss your sweet 
lips,’ said Arran; “but my heart has been 
aching to tell you once more how dearly I 
love you.” 

“It is weary waiting,” sho returned, with 
asmile and a half sigh. “But what good 
news for us, Arran! [ hear that every one 
is talking of you, and that you are the man 
of the day.” 

“T shall claim you soon, my darling, and 
I shall have the noblest, dearest wife in the 
whole wide world. 

“But it is of you I wish to speak, not of 
myself. 

“Is ittrue that you are going to Poole 
with Lady Ryeford ?” 

“Yes,”’ she replied ; ‘we are going on the 
day after to-morrow.” 

“Shall you be long away, Irene?” 

“Tf am afraid weshali reinain until Christ- 
Inas."’ 

“Do you like going *"”” 

“T do not like leaving you,” said Irene 
frankly. 

J happiest in London, because, 
although I do not see you often, there is 
always 4 possibility that I may meet you. 
I wake every morning with that hope in 
iny heart. 

“We breathe tLe same air, hear the same 
sounds, see the saine sights; we are near 
one another—and that is always a comfort 
to ine to remember. 

“At Poole I shall 
you.” 

“Do you know what the world says,Irene 
my darling?” he asked slowly. 

“Nothing worth hearing, Arran. 
me of yourself, not of the world. 
like the world.”’ 

“But this concerns you my beautiful 
Irene. 

“The world says that Lord Cradoc will 
probably make you a very wealthy 
heiress,’’ 

“The world is wrong,” she said, 
bright glad smile. 

“Why, that would be pertectly terrible 
Arran. 

“Things are bad enough as it is; but that 
I should becoine a wealthy heiress would 
thing that could 


ain 


be far away from 
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I do not 
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“My darling,’’ he cried, “do not look at 
ine with such eyes ! 

“Hide them from me; they make me 
desperate. ; 

“Was ever a man so torinented ? 
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“One of the noblest, loveliest women | it more as business than anything else. I | have been sweeter than that which she gave 


in the whole world ia to be my wile, yet I 
ean never see ber, speak to her, kies her 


“Be careful, Arran. Lord Stadliey is 
looking,” said Irene. 

“If be comes bere, J ere the win- 
dow and drop bim out!" c Arran. 

And Irene had to sucthe biim as she alone 
knew bow. 


CHAPTER VIL 


T EVER had Poole looked more beanti- 

| fulthan on the day when its future 
LY cmigtt be held at take. The gardens 
were gorgeous with auturnn flowers, chrye | 

anthemutmes of every shade, tall and stately 
bollybocks, 

The woods, lovely enongh in sammer, 
presented now, in their autumnal splendor 
a truly glorious picture. 

The tall plane-trees wore in their fullest 
beauty. 

The black pines stood erect and stately, 
presenting a striking contrast to the vari- 
colored fuliage of oak, beech, and haw- 
thorn. 

Lady Marcia Hyde could not rest, so 
much was at stake. 

Ifene ot the boys had but lived, she 
would have telt easy about Poole. 

The boys bad been trained to innerit;they 
knew the family traditions; they had been 
carefully taught the duties of their posi- 
tion. 

She had listened to Alaric many times 
with tears in her eyes, when be had talked 
oftbe tuture and of what he hoped to ac- 
coinplish. 

The ingenuous face rose before her, with 
its blue laughing eyes and tender mouth. | 
Ah, but for ber brother in-law's foolish | 
acheine, this trying ordeal, this investiga- 
tion of character, ternperamnent and worth, 
need never have been ! 

The Earl had sent a favorite old servant 
for Daphne, since Mr. Erlecote, as a inatter 
of course, could not leave bis painting ; and 
even if be had been willing to do so, it 
would have been Daphne who would have 
taken care of hiin, and not he of her. 

Lady Kyeford and Irene would travel tw- 
gether. 

Lord Cradoc himself would not show his 
anxiety or his distress, 

But, though he talked on topics innumer- 
able,mnade inquiries about the preparations, 
tried to interest bimeself and his sister-in- 
law in the news of the day, there was the 
one thought always before hin—"The girls 
are coming to-day, and one must take my 
bovs’ place." 

Whitet would it be? 

Would tender golden-haired Daphne or 
queenly Lrene be tistress of this broad do- 
Inain, With Its royal revenue ? 

Iie would have given much for one 
glance of the future. 

Would that, as Marcia had dreamed of 
his poor lads’ fate, she wight now so dreain 
of the future! 

Lady Marcia hovered round her brother- 
(n-law during breakfast, listening to him, 
trying to be interested, yet all the time 
brooding over what was to be. 

“Thane,” she said at last, “I kouow that 
you are talking to avoid thinking. We are 
both aware that to-day isone of the most 
momentous of our lives. Let us talk about 
it freely. 

“T have been thinking that it would be 
much better to invite Mr. Rigby over to 
dine to-day. 

“A family-party would be one of the | 
most unpleasant things liaginable, 

“Ask Mr. Rigby and one or two of the 
others.” 

“It is rather late,"’ returned the Earl; 
“but I will send a note to Colonel Tench; 
he is quite a lady's inan. And now Marcia 
1 should like to see the rooms, if you 
please.” 

Lord Cradoc was delighted. 

The bright rooins that overlooked the 
flower-gardens had been arranged for 
Daphne. 

They were gay wi.h flowers and beautiful | 
pictures. 

Everything was in harmony with 
Daphne's character, light,brigbt, aud grace- 
ful. 

“J can alinost see her here,” retarned the 
Earl. 

“She will harmonize with the rootmns just 
as arare get barinonizes with its setting.”’ 

And then be went to the suite arranged | 
for Irene, from the long wide windows of 
which there was 4 striking view of the 
ruins and the river. 

*Marcia,”’ cried the Earl, ‘i must con- 
gratulate you. 

“You have ‘fitted’ each girl's character 

rfectly —and that to wy mind is remarka- 

le, as you have never seen them. These 
rooins will suit Irene admirably, as the 
others will Dapnne. 

“lean imagine Irene standing at the | 
windows, watching the river and the ruins, 
and thinking to herself what a grand old | 
place Poole is, loving it because it is one of | 
the landimarks of bistory—tor Lrene's mind | 
is always filled with nobie thoughts. I aw | 
much very pleased." 

He looked at the books lying on the ta- | 
ble 











Ab, vou have Browning and Buchanan! 

W hat is this—Jean Ingelow? They will be 
here about balf-past four 

‘Let John take the carriage, and the tax 


cart should go for the luggage. 


“Of course you W ill have tea prepared for | 


therm."' 

“I will do everything to make them 
confortable, Thane,’’ she replied. 

Then Lord Cradoc wrote his letters. He 
implored Mr. Rigby to come. 


“If you are deeply engaged,’”’ he wrote, 
“you must come nevertheless. | look upon 


want to know the impression that each girl 


inakes upon you. I think much of first | 


impressions, and I know that yours are 
usually correct."’ 


Mr. Rigby could not decline. 

He hbismself felt the importance of the 
cane. 

In fact, to one so devoted as himself to 
the interests of the House of Cradoc it was 
momentous. 

He sent a hastily-written answer to say 
that be would drive over to Povie as Lord 
Cridoc wished. 

The servants had an idea tht the coming 
visitors were not of theordinary type. Grey 
had been butler in the old Earl's time, and 
the interests of his employers were hisown; 
the housekeeper Esther Moore had been 
the present Earl's nurse. 

Both were faithful devoted servants, who 


would have have laid down their lives for 


their lord, 

Many and solemn were the consultations 
held in the housekeeper's room. 

This visit, said Grev impressively, meant 
more than people thought; and he strongly 
advised Mrs. Moore to be prepared for any- 
thing. 

Tie finest suites in the house had not 
been prepared, he felt sure, for any ordi- 
nary guests. 

Strange events were about to happen; 
and Mrs. Moore who had loved the hand- 
foine boys as though they had begn her 
own, wept bitterly as she thought of bad 
tines that might be in store for Poule. 

The anxious day wore on. 

Never w Lady Marcia bad hours seemed 
so long before. 

She, finding that she could not settle 
down steadily to any occupation, bad dress- 
ed for dinner early. 

Lady Marcia had been very particular 
over ber Woilette. 

She knew how tnuch depended on first 
impressions. 

Sbe was still in deep mourning for her 
nephews. 

jer silk was of the richest, and her crape 
of the finest. 

On her luxuriant hair she wore a pretty 
white crepe head-drems, 

Lady Marcia looked what she was, a per- 
fect gentlewoinan. 

It was only just four. 

The carriage bad gone to the station, and 
Lady Marcia was pacing up and down the 
long drawing-rooin, impatient, restiess,and 
distraught. 

No second sight availed ner now tw tore- 
see who would be Countess of Cradoc. No 
warning dreain, no fleeting glance into the 
future, told her whether the golden head 
or the dark head would wear the crown of 
that lithe kingdom. 

Lady Maroia was greatly relieved when 
she heard that Mr. Rigby bad arrived. 

She went to meet him with outstretched 
hands, 

‘You are realiy a friend in need,’’ she 
said. 

“IT cannot tell you how nervousI am. It 
is very good of you to come 80 early.” 

“T knew from the Earl’s letter that you 
would be in distress,’ he replied. “At 
what hour do you expect your guests ?"’ 

“About five o’clock,’’ said Lady Marcia. 
“After living here quietly for so many 


months, with no companion save sorrow, to | 


meet a brilliant circle of guests is alipost 
too inuch for ine. 

‘I am glad to say Colonel Tench is com- 
ing. 

“To be candid Mr. Rigby, I rely implicit- 
ly on you and Colonel Tench to entertain 
Lady Rveford. 

“She is a woinan of fashion and I dread 
her.”’ 

“I shall be only too pleased to help you 
in any way, Lady Marcia. Lady Ryeford? 
She was Annabel Hyde, I think.”’ 

“No, not Annabel; she was Eleanor 
livde. 

*Annabel was Daphne’s mother.” 

“Yes, [remember now. Has the Earl 
formed an opinion, do you know ?” 

Lady Marcia looked up at him with an 
air of bel plessness which aimused hiin. 

“No, Ido not think he bas. Indeed he 
seeins to meto be in love with both of 
them.” 

Well,” remarked Mr. Rigby, “I can 
quite imagine that, if the girls are both 
beautiful and charining, he will have some 
difficulty in making a choice.” 

“He must choose her who appears best 
fitted for the post,’’ said Lady Marcia; and 
then she exclaimed, “Ob, Mr. Rigby, I feel 
sure I bear the distant sound of carriage- 
wheels !"’ 


CHAPTER VIII. 


ADY MARCIA threw off her nervous 
F fear and went into the hall. A tall 


handsome woman, richly dressed, 


| caine forward with outstretched bands. 


“You must be Lady Marcia Hyde,” she 
said. 
“T arn Lady Ryeford.”’ 
They shook hands, and tben Lady Rye- 
ford called “Irene !"’ 
A tal) beautiful girl with derk lustrous 
eyes caine forward. 
‘“‘This is my daughter Irene,’’ said Ladv 
Ryelord. 
A charming simile lighted up her face as 
| Irene returned Lady Marcia'’s kind words 
of greeting ; and when she saw that smile 


Eari had been. 

Then there was a little stir in the group. 
Lady Ryeford stood aside, irene drew 
nearer to Lady Marcia, and there came to- 
wards her another tall beautiful girl, with 
a ‘ace as fair as a seraph’s and a glorious 

light in her blue eyes; her golden hair was 
is round her face, and po smile couid 





Lady Marcia was impressed, even as the | 


| to Lady Marcia. 
“You are Lady Marcia Hyde,” she said 
| quickly. 


| “IE should have known you anywhere, 
Lord Cradoc described you so well. 1 am 
Daphne Erlecote.”’ 

“You are most weleome to Poole,”’ said 
Lady Marcia, with an admiring look at the 
radiant young face with its tender rose- 
bloom. 

At that moment = a See 
how difficult a task the had before 
him. 

W ith a look of bewilderment, she turned 
from one girl to other. 

“We made acquaintance with Miss Erle 
cote at the station,’’ explaiued Lady Rvye- 
ford. 

““Wecame on by the same train from 
Leyton Bridge.”’ 

“You must be very tired after your jour- 
ney,” said Lady Marcia. : 

“Well, for my part, I am,’ replied Lady 
Ryeford. 

“ItI may venture to su what J 
should really like, Lady Marcia, it would 
be a cup of tea in ny own room.” 

*You shall! have it at once,’’ said Lady 
Marcia graciously. 

‘*My inaid will attend to my unpacking, 
and then to Irene’s,” said Lady Ryeford. 

Lady Marcia turned to Daphne. 

“You have brought no maid with you, 
dear child,’’ she said ; ‘*but I have provided 
one, 

“She is a Parisian, and her name is 
Aline. 

“I think yon will like her.”’ 

‘“‘My maid is also a Parisian,’’ remarked 
Lady Ryeford; ‘and she is wondertully 
clever at Rabareeene, dressinaking, and 
everything of the kind.”’ 

‘So is the maid I have engaged for Miss 
Erlecote,”’ said Lady Marcia. 

Then, anxious to pay ber gyescs every 
attention, Lady Marcia insisted upon 
showing Lady Ryeford to her room her- 
self. 

Mrs. Moore,the housekeeper, was request- 
ed to show the young ladies to their rooms, 
and to bring Aline, the Parisian inaid with 
her. 

No remark was made asthe little proces- 
sion passed up the broad handsome stair- 
case. 

It wasot fine white marble, with an ex- 
quisitely-carved balustrade and _ elegant 
standard lainps and flower-stands. 

Lady Ryetord’s heart beat with exultation 
as she gazed upon the splendor of this 
palatial house; her face flushed and her 
eyes grew bright. 

Irene was equal to the occasion, but 
sweet Daphne looked round half awed, 
and wondered if there were inany such 
earthly paradises as this. 

“T hope,” said Lady Marcia, before leav- 
ing her guest, ‘that vou will tind every- 
thing comfortable and as you like it.’’ 

“It looks very charming,’’answered Lady 
Kyeford. 

“If there should be anything wanting, 
my maid will seatoit. Ab,’ she added to 
herself, when Lady Marcia had lett the 
room and tbe door was shut, “I begin to 
understand ! 

“The first person I must thoroughly mas- 
ter must be this calm well-bred Lady Mar-: 
cia Hyde.”’ 

Atter a brief space, a maid brought in a 
tea-service of exquisite Dresden china; and 
as Lady Ryeford sat sipping the fragrant 
beverage, she thought how pleasant it was, 
after a long a on a storiny sea, to be 
| safe in barbor at last. 

And why should she not remain there 
for some time ? 

If Lady Marcia had acoinfortable home 
there, why should not she also? 

Surely she, who was by birth a Hyde, 
had a far better claiin to the grandeurs of 
this ancestral hoine than Lady Marcia Hyde 
who was related only by marriage ? 

She, with her knowledge of life her ac- 
coimnplisnments, her grace of manner, her 
skill in managing everybody and every- 
thing—surely she would tnako a far better 
mistress for Poole than Lady Marcia? 

“I must see,’’ she mused with a compla- 
| cent sinile. 

“It strikes ine that it will be my own 
fault if I leave this place again.” 

She was well satisfied with the rooms 
allotted to her. 

a were spacious and luxuriously fur- 
nished. 

As she sat sipping her tea and gazing 
dreamily at the fire, and watching Hen- 





riette as she put away the rich costumes, 
she sighed deeply—a sigh of reliet and 
appreciation. 


“Ah, madame,” said the maid, pausing 
a midst of her occupation, “this is a 

ace! . 

“Never have I seen such wealth, luxurv, 
comfort.” - 








In the meantime Mrs. Moore had shown | 


_the two young ladies to their respective 
rooms, 


| ers; they seeined to her, amongst all the 
unwonted grandeur, like old friends. 
‘*How beautiful !"’ she cried. 


“What a glorious 
“How Lord C 





1’ ghe cried. 
oc must love it! No 


wonder he is proud of bis mame and his 


“A lady,” thought tife old 
“and a proud cne—an aristoerat. The 
thing that strikes ber is the grandeur of the 


“I do not know which I like best. The 
fair young lady is most like the Cradocs ; 
but this one with her dark hair and eyes is 
like a princess.” 

As every one else, good Mra. Moore 
Se ges 2S CS eae 


rred. 

The Ear! had not felt equal to the task of 
ineeting them, though wishtulto snow all 
honor to Lady Ryeford. 

To him it was not the arrival of ordinary 

but to young girls one of whom 
inust take his dear boy Alaric’s place. 

He went out, leaving with Lady Marciaa 
m to the effect that he was coinpelled 
to be absent on business, but ghoped to be 
back before dinner; and in the meantime 
he buried bi:mself in the woods and gave 
way to his grief. 

Mr. Rigby and Colonel Tench had been 
enjoying a short discussion, when the draw- 
ing-rooin door opened and the ladies enter- 
ed the rin. 

Lady Marcia, hastened to make all the 
need ful introductions. 

Lady Ryetord, dressed in the best possi- 
ble taste—rich heavy silk relieved bv trim- 
mings of pale lavender—was pleased with 
Colonel Tench. 

They were seon in animated conversa- 
tion ; and the Coionel prononnced her lady- 
ship in his own tnind to bea “monatrously 
fine woman,”* while she thought bim one 
of the courtlist nen she had € ver met. 

The lawyer confined hitnself exclusivel 
to the young ladies. He was charmed with 
them. 

First golden-haired Daphne, fair as a 
suinter morning,radiant with smiles,came 
towards hin extending a slender hand. 
The old lawyer's heart beat as it had never 
beaten for years. 

“This must be the Countess,’’thought he. 
“There surely can be no doubt.”’ 

Before he could recover bimself, Mr. 
Rigby was bowing before a tall, beautiful 
slender girl of noble bearing and royal car- 
riage. 

Dark lustrous eyes were looking 
graciouly into his; ruby lips siniled upon 
him ; a low rich voice murinured pleasant 
greeting. 

“Tiis must be she,”"he thought. “I must 
have been inistaken. This girl is by nature 
a queen.” : 

And, in sober truth, the honest lawyer 
was as perplexed and helpless. as those 
who had asked him to come to their assist- 
ance. 

The Earl took down Lady Ryeford to 
dinner. 

Colonel Tench found courage to escort 
Irene. 

Sir Arthur Markham, anotber visitor, 
took Daphne; while Lady Marcia fel’ to 
the lot of Mr. Rigby. 

The Earl did not enter the drawing-room 
until two or three minutes before the din- 
ner-bell rang. 

Mr. Rigby watched him keenly,thinking 
that he night, from his manner to the two 
girls, be able to discover which he liked 
best—but without avail. 

Daphne hastened to meet him with out- 
stretched hanas; and as he wenc to kiss 
her, the lawyer clearly saw tears in his 
eyes. 

But, when he went from her to Irene, 
his face lighted up with an expression such 
as the old lawyer had never seen on bis 
face belore. 

‘5 conversation during dinner never 
ed. 

The Ear] threw off theterrible depression 
that had seized hii. 

Lady Ryetord was charmed. 

No better judge of such matters lived 
than she. 

The serving of that dinner, the grand old 
plate, the fine damask, the exquisite glass, 
delighted ber very heart. 

She was an excellent judge of wine too; 
and Lord Cradoc was fainous for his cel.ar. 
Her ladyship appraisea al] these things, for 
she knew their exact value. 

Everything was perfect. 

She acknowledged to herself that Lady 
sor Hyde must be a good manager at 
eas 

Mr. Rigby was engrossed in watching the 
two young ladies. 

He found thei both refined, graceful, 
well-bred; but, as for saying which he 
liked best, that was impossible. f 

“I am glad,’ thought the lawyer to bim- 
self, “that the responsibility of choice does 
not rest with me. 

“I should never decide. But it is not like- 
ly,”’ he reflected, “that they are as evenly 
balanced in mind and character as they 


, 


| are In personal charms; and, after all, it is 


‘I am sure that the Earl has remember. | 


ed how much I love flowers. How good of 
him !"* 

Mrs. Moore’s worn face brightened; she 
liked to bear her master praised. 

“His lordship is good to every one, miss,” 
abe said. ; , 

“The pity is that he has had to suffer so 
much.”’ 

And from that moment her heart warmed 
tothe young lady whose first feeling was 
one of gratitade to her master. 

When Mrs. Mo-re entered Irene’s room, 
ahe nen ber standing by the window 
yveriooking the ruins, her face agiow w 
chth Usagi, = nat 





| charact which wust 
Daphne had at once hastened to the flow- | aracter and not appearance 


regulate the choice.”’ 

All agreed that it was a very pleasant 
dinner. 

When desert was over, and Lady Marcia 
gave thesignal for the withdrawal of the 
ladies, the gentlemen quite regretted losing 
such charming companions. 

Then all gathered ruvund the host. All 
had but one story to tell of fervent admire 
tion of the beautiful girls whose interests 
were so closely allied yet so diametrically 


| Opposed. 


Colonel Tench and Sir Arthur Markbam, 
who had both known the Earl’s sona, were 
greatly struck with Daphne’s reseinblance 
tw the lost heir Alaric. , 

“They might bave been brother and s* 
ter,’’ said Colonel Tench to the Earl. 


“Have you a good portrait of your oldest 
son?” he asked, * =a 
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“Yes. 
“Before my boys started on that last fatal 
tour, I had an excellent portrait taken of 


both. 
“They are in the picture-galle 
“] suaould like to see thein,”’ 


here.”’ 
d Colonel 


Tench. 

“To tell you the truth,”’ replied the Earl, 
“although Iam ashamed to avow myselt 
such a coward I have never looked at them 
since ny boys were lost.”’ 

“JI should like to see Miss Erlecote by 
the avagene ven dy po ron it t] - , 

“We wi nto ure-gallery after 
coffee,”’ anid’ the Earl. “She certainly is 
very much like my boy.” 

‘Bhe has thesaine intonation of voice,the 
same laugh, as Lord Hyde,” remarked Mr. 
Rigby; and in hisown mind he decided 
that this was quite enough to assure her the 
preierence. 

(TO BE CONTINUED] 


About Nothing. 


BY BLAKE PAXSON. 











F’S a very agreeable peaceful-behaved 
young gentieman,’’said Mrs. Prodgers 
yabbing herbands with the motion 

uliar to stout middle-aged boarding- 
ouse keepers, ‘nota bit particular as to 
what he eats, and as regular with his 
week's board as the Saturday afternoon 
comes round.”’ 

“But who is he ?”’ said Mr. Majilton,who 
having no especial business of his own, was 
80 as to identify himself with thet of 
his neighbors, and forined, in his soie in- 
dividuality,the Star Chamber and the judge 
jury, and executioner of the vicinity apeak- 
ing from a social stand point. 

“That is the question, ma’am—who is 
he? 

‘‘Regular payments and agreeable man- 
ners are a deal, I’tn willing to allow ; 
but what are his conventional endorse- 
ments?’ 

Mra. Prodgers looked puzzled. 

“I am told,’’ resumed Mr. Majilton,‘‘Mr. 
Eugeae Aram had the polished mien of a 
gentleman.” 

“Sir !’’ said Mrs. Prodgers. 

“And the Nihilists themselves probably 
have their social code.’’ 

“T ain not acquainted with the family of 
whom you speak, sir,’”’ said Mrs. Prodgers; 
“I’ve bad a good many boarders in my 
time, but never any y by that name.”’ 

Mr. Majilton rubbed his nose in some ir- 
ritation. 

“Never mind,” said be; ‘never mind. 
Details are of no importance. 

“It’s the general principle that we must 
look to.”’ 

“Certainly, sir,’’said Mrs. Prodgers, more 
bewildered than ever. 

“And you tell me you haven’t any idea 
of Mr. Guymard’s profession ?’’ 

Mrs. Prodgers shook ber head. 

“W bat references did he bring?’’ pursued 
the querist. 

“Well, sir, now you remind me of it,” 
said the honest woman, “he didn’t mention 
no especial references. 

“He merely said that he should probably 
want the rooms all the suimimer, and would 

y in advance, and he gave me 4 month’s 
rent in gold, on the spot.” 

‘This looks very bad,”’ said Mr. Majilton 
‘very bad, indeed. 

“For all you know, Mrs. Prodgers, you 
may be harvoring a political spy, a forger,a 
counterfeiter. 

“Lowering his voice toa tragical under- 
tone, a inur-r-derer !”’ 

“Good gracious, Mr. Majilton, don't talk 
in that blood-curdling way,” said Mrs. 
Prodgers, wringing her hands; “and him 
so little trouble and so regular with his 

” 

Ah, the selfishness of this world—the 
selfishness of this world,” sighed Mr. Maj- 
ilton, casting his gooseberry-colored eyes 
upwards. 

‘You seein to forget, Mrs. Prodgers, that 
you owe something to your neighbors and 
the world in general, as well «s to your- 
self."’ 

Mrs. Prodgers got out her bandkerchief, 
and shed a few tears behind its folds. 

How could she tell this high-minded 
philanthropist that the neighbors and the 
world in general had never helped her to 
gain her hard-earned livelihood ? 

What were ber poor little private inter- 
ests to the grand and colossal view of soci- 
ety taken by Mr. Majilton, who had a snug 
little income of his own, and needed not to 
track out the course of every penny with 
microscopic eagerness ? 

“What do you po | ore General Gerard 
would say to this culpable carelessness of 
yours ?”’ he resuined. 

“Mrs. Dalryinple, whose fair lovely 
daughters represent the beauty and talent 
of the neighborhood ?”’ 

“I’m sure I’m sorry,”’ sniffed the poor 
boarding-liouse keeper, ‘‘but——’”’ 

“Sorry !’’ echoed Mr. Majilton. 

“But of what avail will be your sorrow 
when once you have introduced a serpent 
into these Eden bowers? 

“No, Mrs. Prodgers, I have no desire, be- 
lieve me, to wourd your feelings : I inere- 
ly desire you to be a little more cautious in 
pe dealings with the world in general. 

ere’s this great diamond robbery at 
Palace Heights—Miss Duponceau’s ances- 
tra. jewels gone likea vision 

How do know that your 

Loarder may not be the head and 
tLe adept gang who perpetrated 
rage ? 


t 
we mmoc§e 


iron 


Lnis OUl- 


“Gooa, .esvens. madam! I’ve locked up | 


My cOlectius, uf postage-stamps and rare 
“Uo every evening since 1 beara of the 
aaLtu0 tcuLvery at the Paiace.’’ 


“Oh, sir, I’m quite certain,” stammered 
Mrs. Prodgers, “that Mr. Guymard isn’t 
one of that kind to—” 

“And I read, only last evening, in the 
paper,”’ inexorably pursued Mr. Majilton, 
“of a gigantio plot to fire all the coal-mines 
of Cornwall, and set the Norfolk woods in 
a blaze. 

‘Ain I by any means sure that this mys- 
terious stranger, whoin you have so injudi- 
ciously admitted into our m in not the 
diabolical wretch whose fiendish ingenuity 
is responsible for all this crime?” 

‘Dear, dear,’’ said Mrs, Prodgers. 

‘Suppose J see hii ?”’ said Mr. . Majilton 
authoritatively, 

“I can easily introduce myself, and 


a you can’t, sir,’’ cried the poor land- 
y- 

“*He’s just took the express to London to 
be gone all day, and I’ve got the white- 
washer and the carpet-beater here, and 
Bridget, with a pail of hot water and scour- 
ing-s0a - 

“Oh,’’~said Mr. Majilton, “it’s very un- 
fortunate—very.”’ 

“Perhaps vou would like to look at his 
room, sir ?’’ suggested Mrs. Prodgers. ~ 

“Well, it wouldn’tdo any harm for me 
jan to glance around a little,’’ said Mr. 
Majilton. 

And with a majestic stride he followed 
Mrs. Prodgersinto the apartment of the 
city boarder. 

The whitewasher was mixing a mixture 
maelstrom of white foam in bis 1, 

Bridget, mounted upon a step-ladder, was 
dusting the books, which were ranged, not 
without artistic elegunce and taste, on home 
constructed shelves, 

At the sight of the house-cleaning phalanx 
every domestic impulse was roused in Mrs. 
Prodger’s nature. 

‘‘Bridget,’’ he cried shrilly, “have you 
commenced on those books without clean- 
ing this closet ?’’ 

“Please, ’m,’’ retorted Bridget, ‘the 
closet was crain-jain full of things, as I 
didn’t venture to take the liberty to 
move.”’ 

“It’s only dressing-gowns, and feancing- 
gloves, and such like,’”’ said Mrs. Prod- 
gers. 

‘Please, ’m, there’s a false face there,’’ 
argued Bridget, ‘and ten baxes, as I didn’t 
know butthey might be full of spirits of 
nitre and glycerine.”’ r 

‘“*Nonseuse,’’ said Mrs. Prodgers, herself 
plunging into the depths of the closet, 
while Mr. Majilton peered cautiously over 
her shouider. 

“Spirits of 
deed ! 

“I never heard such folly in all my 
life.’’ 

‘A mask, eh?’ said Mr. Majilton. 

“It looks bad—very bad ! 

“And a black serge cloak with a large 
hood ! 

“Indeed ! 

“And where's the dark lantern and the 
false kevs?”’ 

‘Tuere ain’t any, sir,’’ said Mrs. Prod- 

ers. 

‘There must be,’”’ said Mr. Majilton. 

“Don’t tell ine! 

“In this world one thing invariably leads 
to another, and—eh, what is that?’’ 

It wasa little flat Japanese box, which 
had fallen froin the folds of the suspicious 
serge cloak. 

‘Dear, dear!’’ said Mrs. Prodgers, ‘show 
could I be so careless? 

“It is providential, ina’aim—quite provi- 
dential,” uttered Mr. Majilton, as he sole- 
mnly opened the box. 

And out dropped a string of sparkling 
stones. 

‘*Lor’-a-massy !°’ said the whitewasher. 

“The saints betune us and all barin!”’ 
said Bridget. 

“If it ain't diamonds,”’’ cried Mrs. Prod- 
gers. 

“Didn't I tell you so ?’”’ said Mr. Majil- 


ton. 


nitre and glycerine in- 


Palace Heights at once. 

“Tell Bridget here to inake all the haste 
she can to the nearest constabulary 
force. 

“As tor you,Mrs. Prodgers,I will trouble 
you to write out a description of this cold- 
blooded ruffian. 

“While you are thus engaged I will 
scribble off atelegrain that he nay be ar- 
rested the very instant that be steps off the 
train. 

“This is realiy—ahem !—what one may 
call a direct interposition of Providence.”’ 

“Ob, dear! oh, dear!’ cried Mrs. Prod- 
gers, wringing ber bands, ‘has it come to 
this ? 

“And Mr. Guymard so civil-spoken and 
gentiemanly, and all.” 

“Pray remember, my good woman,” ad- 
jured Mr. Majilton, “that time is of the first 
itm portance. 

“Get a pencil and paper iinmediately. 

“George,”’ to the carpet-beating youth 
who was standing by, all eyes aod ears, 
“run with this telegratn to the office, and 
let it be charged to .ny account. 





“Andin the meantime, Mrs. Prodgers, 
let us have a circyinstantiyl and minute de- 
| scription of this wolf in sheeps clothing 
| who has thus entered our fold.”’ 

But Mrs. Prodgers’s few 
were entirely frightened out of her,and she 


could not ata moment's notice remember 
the items ol Mr. Guyward's personal ap 
Ma 
ixeqd r eo Vv ‘ a) OCwi te 
that the carriage frou Palace LICIZULS, a 
the box-wayon froin ine Tf court were 


P 
both at the door betore she had decided 
whether Mr. Guymard’s eyes were dark 
rey, or light blue, his nose aquiline or 
inapesq ue. 


‘Let this respectable person be sent to | 


} 


Mies Du from the Heights, look- 
ed around her in ainazement. 

The constable eyed poor Mrs. Prodgersas 
if he ineant to arrest her at once. 

Mr. Majilton in four-syliabled 
words to explain the situation tothe gentry 
from Palace Heights, whose acquaintance 
he had long yearned for an opportunity of 
making, and presently tne complication of 
affairs was rendered more hopeless still by 
the unex appearance upon the scene 
of Mr. Guymard hinimelt. 

“Don’t be alarmed, Mra. Prodgers,"’ he 
said cheerfully ; “but I discovered at Chat- 
bain Junction that I had left some impor- 
tant papers behind, and—but pray what is 
the meaning of all this?” 

And be looked around him in extreme 
amazement at the little crowd, the disorg- 
anized closets, the japanned box on the 
table with its sparkling contents. 

“Villain !’’ cried Mr. Majiiton,‘*your ma- 
chinations are discovered at last. 

“Constable, arrest the man. 

‘*Miss Duponceau, let ine be the fortunate 
instruinent of returning to you your Gia- 
mond necklace. which yonder abandoned 
scoundrel has——’’ 

“But he isn'tan abandoned scoundrel,’’ 
said Miss Duponceau; “he’s my cousin 
Charles. 

“And these things aren’t diamonds at all 
but mniserable glass stones, not worth a 
cent.’ 

“Eh?” cried Mr. Majilton, his lower jaw 
dropping in dismay. 

Mr. Guymard looded keenly around. 

“It seeins to me, Mrs. Prodgers,’’ said he 
“that there has been agreat deal of unne- 
cessury meddling here.’ 

“But what does this disguise mean ?"’ 
questioned Mr. Majilton faintly. 

“It is my masquerade dress,’ said Guy- 
mard carelessly, ‘ior Miss Duponceau's 
ball ; and the necklace of cheap stage jew- 
els was intended to accompany it.”’ 

“Who are you?” demanded Majilton. 
“In the interests of the village, 1 have a 
right to ask this question.’’ 

“A right which I don’t in the least recog- 
nize,” coolly returned Guymard. 

“But there is no reason why I should de- 
cline to state that iny name is Charles Guy- 
mard. 

“T am a lawyer, and that I am lodging 
with this good woman because I want quiet 
and privacy while I am engaged in study- 
ing up the details of an important will 
case. 

“If you want any other particulars, I can 
only refer you to my cousin, Miss Dupon- 
ceau, who was quite aware of iny residence 
here, a8 well as cognizant of ita reasons.”’ 

Miss Duponceau burst into aclear musi- 
cal laugh. 

“The idea of taking ny cousin Charles 
for a burglar !"’ she cried out. 

‘Really there is no end tothe absurdity 
of these good people. 

* But, now that the carriage is here,Char- 
les, I shall insist upon taking you back to 
the Heights with me. 

“Mrs. Prodgers is very kind, I am sure ; 
but, after what bas happened, this place 
can hardly be a home for you any longer.” 

“So Mrs. Prodyers lost her boarder ; the 
constable slunk away, trying to hide his 
handcufts under his coat-tails as he went ; 
Mr. Majilton departed, looking like a barn 
door chanticleer who bas been out in the 
rain ; and the Palace Heights people con- 
sidered the whole inatter as an excellent 
joke. 

But the detective policeman who waited 
at the station for the train, and didn't find 
his prisoner alter all, did not participate in 
that opinion. 

And neither did Mr. Majiiton, when the 
bills caine in for his little piece of officious- 
ness. 

It is more than probable that he 
mind his own business for the future. 

a wala — 

THE Two LABORERS.—Two men I honor, 
and no third. First, the toil-worn crafts- 
man that with earth-made implements Ja- 
boriously conquers the earth and makes 
her inan’s. Venerable tome is the hard 
hand, wherein lies acunning virtue; vener- 


will 


| able is the ruzyed lace,weather-tanned, with 


its rude intelligesce, for itis the face of a 
man living manlike. Toilon; thou art in 
thy duty, he out of it who may. Thou toil- 
est for the altogether indispensahble—for 
daily bread. A second inan i honor, and 
still more hizuly; bim who is seen toiling 
for the spiritually indispensable—not daily 
bread but the bread of life. Is not he, too, 
in his duty, with Heaven-inade implements, 
conquering Heaven for us? If the bumble 
toil that we nay have food, tnust not the 
high and glorious toil for himin return, 
that he nay Lave light and guidance, free- 
dom and immortality ? These two, in all 
their deyrees, I honor; all else is chaff and 
dus:, which let the wind blow’ whither it 
listeti. Unsperkably touching however, 
is it, when I find both dignities united, and 
he that tnust toil outwardly for the lowest 
of inan’s wants, is also toiling inwardly for 
the highest. 
CARLYLE. 
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portant to fatten and market economically, 
the animal products of tLe farin, as it is to 
raise them. A pound of beet, rora, or 


ywoultry, can be made much cheaper than 
tee in the season, when a larger part of the 
rat ns ist yOLOo Keep up al mai Heat. 
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whilethere is enough of green tood ww 
sharpen the appetite, aud keep up good 
digestion. 








__ Bric-a-Brac. 


ABLE TO KEEP QUaET.—Ata banquet the 
atnbassador desi the wixe men to deliver, 
every one of thein, some sentence or para- 
ble, that be might report to his king, which 
they did; only one was silent, wh the 
ambassador perceiving, said to him, ‘Sir, 
let it not displease you; why do you not 
say something that I may report?’ He an- 
swered, ‘Report to your lord that there are 
those that can hold their peace.’ 

THE NUMBER OF PLANTS.—Comparative- 
ly few plants were known to the ancients, 
progress in botanical knowledge having 
inade wonderful additions to the catalogue 
in recent years. According to a German 
authority, Hippocrates described 244 species, 
Theophrastus followed with 500, and, as 
nearly as can be ascertained, Pliny knew 
800. Even as 2 gpa asthe date of Lin- 
nus’ death, 1778, only 7204 had been de- 
scribed, although Tournefort bad claimed 
10,146. Early in the present century De- 
Candolle made 30,000 natwned species, and 
Lindley, in 1853, placed the number at 92,- 
v0. Atthe present time nearly 150,000 
species are known, and it is quite possible 
that twice as inany actually exist. 

Tus Inisn Harp.—The old style Irish 
harp was about four feet high, had no ped- 
als, and was strung to the back with straps. 
The one belonging to King Brian Boru, 
killed in the battle of Clontarf, in 1014, still 
existe iu the museum of Trinity College, 
Dublin. It is black with age and polished, 
but now worm-eaten, and in adorned with 
silver ornaments. It was taken by hisson, 
Teague, to Rome after the battle and pre- 
sented to the Pope,with the crown and re- 
zalia. A succeeding Pope presented it to 
Henry VIII, with the title of Defender of 
the Faith, and Henry gave it to the Earl of 
Clanricarde,in whose family it was held un- 
til the beginning of the eighteenth century. 
It then passed through several hands until 
1786, when tha college becaine its owner. 

A Cat AsYLUM.—O(F all the curious char- 
itable institutions in the world, the tmost 
curious, probably, is the cat asviuin at 
Aleppo, which is attached to one of the 
inosques of that city. It was founded by a 
inisanthropic old Turk, who, being pos. 
sessed of large granaries, was inuch an- 
noyed by rats and wnice, to md himself of 
whicl, he employed a legion of cats. The 
telines rendered him such effectual service 
that he lefttthem a suin in the Turkish 
funds, with strict injunctions that all dest 
tute and sickly cats should be provided for 
till they were able to provide for theim- 
selves. In 1545, when a famine was raging 
in North Syria, and scores of poor people 
were dying from want, men were daily 
seen carrying away sack-loads of cats, to be 
led on the proceeds of the old Turk's last 
will and testament. 

QUEER S1ans.—A gentleman near Win- 
chester nade a rockery in tront of his house, 
in which he planted some beautiful ferns, 
and, having§put up the following notice, 
iound it more efficient and less expensive 
than spring-guns or inan-traps, The fear- 
inspiring inscription was, Beggars beware; 
Scolopendriums and Poly podiuins are set 
here.”” The wallof a gentleinan’s house 
near Edinburgh some years since exhibited 
a board on which was painted a threat quite 
as difficult for the trespasser to understand 
asthe preceding: “Any person entering 
these enclosures will be shot and prose- 
cuted.”’ An eccentricold gentleman placed 
In # field on his estave a board with the fol- 
lowing generous offer painted thereon: “I 
will give this field to any man who ‘is con- 
tented.’’ It was not long before he had an 
applicant. “Well, my man, are youu con- 
tented fellow 7''—* Yes, sir; very."’—“Then 
why do you want my field?’’ The appli- 
cant did not wait to reply. 

A Movino HiLti.—The Poet Laureate 
has told us that the “hills are shadows and ‘ 
they flow from form to form, and nothing 
stands ;"' and his words have 4 very practi- 
cal illustration ina rambling dune of sand 
situated in the eastern part of Churchill 
County, Nevada. The bill is about four 
miles ‘ong by one wide, and from 100 to 
400 feet high. It comprises millions of tons 

of sand, each particle vo bigger than a pin's 
head, and so soft and clean withal, that it 
will find its way out of a sack if jolted. The 
mountain, we are told, is so dense that the 
sand gives «4 musical sound under the foot 
fall, and often a bird lighting on it, or a liz- 
ard running along the slopes, dislodges a 
train of sand which slides downward witha 
hum resembling the vibration ofatelegraph 
wire. ‘The whole hillis slowly travelling 
frou west lo east under the shifting action 
ofthe wind blowing over it. From the 
titne it was first discovered, several years 


/ ago, UNLIL DOW, itappears to have moved 


EARLY FATTENING.—It is quite as im- | 


abouta mile. 

A Hint 10 Stck Nurses.—Ladies went 
to the frontin great numbers during the 
Zulu War, With difficulty were many re- 
strained from working at the hospital at 

torke's Drift, before the defence of that 
place on Jauuary 22, 1579. There wasopen 
Ing enough for their energy and patience 
in the hospitals nearer Pietermaritzburg 
and io that town. Some of the nurses were 
wise and some foolish : sone few were care- 
less; inost were over-anxious that their 
patients should eat—shouid rouse them- 
selves when lethargic, and sleep when in- 
‘lined t mK about and talk ; and all were 
6 patient should be cor 


W ule! 


nau thatti 
; or Ww ms 


hi 


as ’ ir lace | rt, 


. had 
sponyed bis face; and then he turned tothe 
wall witha groan, and muttered, ‘That's 


' ! gc until nis nurse 


| the niuth lady done it to day,’ 
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TWIN BORN. 


BY MaRioN BEANSETEI 


Two ruses bung in the purple «ve 
ip the gtow of the golden sun . 

Ané the shadow crept in cach crimson beart 
Whee the smumer's ay «as done. 


Bet one was Gead when the morning came, 
Down truiden by carciess feet ; 

ie the light of the moun ite petals tair 
Had yielded Uneis fragrance sweet. 


Bat the other bicomed in the garden air 
Like a maid with a bieshing face, 

Ip the midst of the dew-k issed biamoms fair 
It bung with « royal grace. 


A besson of life I learn from these — 
A thoug!t that was bitter se cet, 

As | gazed of Uw rose that bloomed ahove— 
Apé the blowome that lay at my feet. 


Twin-born are the Bowers of hope an love, 
Ast they thoom in Ube purple eve ; 

Who koows whee the golden day bs done, 
What shadows the night will weave? 


In the crimeon heart of the fairest rose 
The shadow of death may ite ; 

Ané the hope that lives in the golden day 
In the givoen of tie night may dic 

Twin-born are the thought and the lives of men, 
Twin-born are the hopes of the heart ; 

Bot the morniug that comes witb its crimson glow 
ees them faded aud far apart. 


A FALSE FRIEND. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘BARBARA GRAHAM,”’ 
‘ALMOST SACRIFICED,’’ ‘‘ MABEL 
MAY,’ ETC., ETC. 


CHAPTER VI. [oonTINveED.]} 


YHE will aay now,” thinks Beauchamp. 
“[ must begin now ; besides, she de- 





narrow, 
with the best grace he can mnuster. But be 


HE sunshiny warm days that gladdened 
the world in February have disap- 
peared, and March 

ing sleet ana snow and cruel; whistling 
winds that moan in the passages and come 
rushing in at the doors. 


stroll on the sunny walk, with Sophie act- 
ing as crutch. ® 

She filled this position with ready ari- 
ability, that made Alice smile, retnembering 
her professions 


their guest. 

Now the rain and cold keep them indoors 
—all except Richard, who has his patients 
w va oe tnatter what the weather «nay 
be. rhaps no inan ever a 

reater talent of amusing than finreid. and 
uses his talent to the utmoat. 

He reads aloud as Alice works and Sophie 


paints. He plays for thein exquisite meio- 
dies froin Ctopia, or grand harwoniws of 
Beethoven. 


He sings to them sweet German ‘“lieder"’ 
or quaint old Evuglish ballads. Ip the twi- 
light, round the drawing-room fire, they 
listen entranced to his pictures ue accounts 
of his wanderings ana adventures. 

Doctor Selden very seldoin of late honors 
the littie —— bis presence. 

Haroid has n here six weeks now. He 
has not got much stronger as yet. His 
hunds are very thin and white, and his 
cneeks very bollow. Buthis spirits are 
ever gay and cheery. 

Alice often wonders bow he can be so, as 
she bas a pretty accurate knowledge of his 
pecuniary aftairs, 

Richara has wld her a little; nut be has 
not told ber bow much bas gone out of his 
private pocket to reinedy those same affairs. 





\ 
ibe. 

‘(Generally she is off like lightning before 
a feilow can say ten words lo ber, and thea | 
it has all to begin over again the next time.”’ | 

Then be says aloud—*Sophie, did any 
one ever tell you you are very beautiful?” 

“No,” sbe answers, startled into looking 
at bin. 

“Kut you know it,”’ be says softly. 

“No,” she replied again simply. And 
is true she does not 

“Well, then, you are,’’ be whispers. 

The bot blood flushes the gici’s face trom 
brow to obin. 

“And you must know it,” be adds pres- 


serves a reward for slaying #0 long with 


it 


ently. 

“Tf don’t,” ane cries eagerly. 

“| know that Alice and Gabriel Alling- 
ton, are beautiful, and Il know I am nota 
bit like either.” 

“IT sbould rather think not!""—with a 
short laugh. 

“Alice Selden is pretty enough—good 
eyos and # pretty simile. 

“Aa for Gabriel Allington, the only pret- 
ty thing that voung wornan bas is ber pane. 
Pale-fared, bollow-eyed spectre! Neither 
of them could hold «a candle Ww you, little 
girl.” 

She is silent a moment, thinking, and he 
is silent « tuoniienut, Watohing ber. 

When sie speaks be is rather surprised 
a her words. 

“Then you do not think Gabriel beauti- 
tul 7?” she asks, with something alusost be- 
seeching in ber tone. 

She would rather a great deal, tt seems to 
him, heartbe fiat pronounced that Miss 
Allington was not pretty, than bear it doe- 
cided by competent judges that she herself 

xd the beauty of a Venus. 

“No,"’ be answers emphatically. 

“The whole ot Gabriel Allington, and 
every otler girl I bave ever seen, is not as 
beautiful as this little band.” 

He has taken the little hand as he speaks, 
and holds it in his own. 

“May 1?" be asks, looking up at ber sud- 
denly. 

She, not understanding, looks back 
him with trank clear eyes. 

He smiles a littie, and, bending his hand- 
some bead, presses his lips to ber hand. 

Richard is walking up the gurden-walk w 
thein. 

Something in his morning rounds has 
evidentiy put bin out. His hones clear 
eyes are clouded, and he frowns a litele. 

“See,’’ cries Harold gaily—“your medi 
cal assistant, Miss Sophie, lies prescribed a 
morning-walk tor ine, and bere | am!” 

“Yes,” save Richard absently. 

“You didn’t come to meet me, Sophie'’— 
with a quick earvest glance at ber criinson 


a 


She does not know that it was Richard’s 
hard-earned money that paid for bim in the 
hospital in Germany, that settled the most 
urgent of his debts, that brought hiin to 
Enyland and established biin safely at the 


| Collage. 


It unmay be thinking of these money-wor- 
riew that makes Doctor Selden not quite so 
agreeable in bis boine-circle as be used to 
be. 

“What tearful snow! See how it drives 
before the wind,” says Harold lazily, as he 
lies back among the soft sofa-cushions and 
—- his white bands above his bead. 

*T am glad I have not to face it, Miss Sel- 
den, but that I am in such a charming cos 
retreat as the collage. W bere’s Selden? 
he out ?” 

*“] don't know where he is,” answers 
Alice. 

“I don't think be has gone out. I hope 
he bas not. Run and look tor him, Sopbie.”’ 

Sophie paints quietly on with an absorbed 


air. 

At this instant the door opens, and Rich- 
ard comes in. 

“Talk of the et-catera,” says Harold, 
laughing. “We were just wondering 
where you bad hidden yourself. Youdon’t 
give us a very generous allowance of your 
society, Selden.”’ 

“I was writing in the study,’’ says Ricb- 
ard briefly. 

“Sophie was just going to look for you,” 
remiarks Alice, counting the stitches in the 
shawl sbe is knitting. 

Ricbard turns w the little figure in blue 
serge. 

A sinile dawns on bis face. 

“No, I wasu’t,” she says shortly, without 
looking up ;.and the onulke disappears, 

He turns from ber and walks slowly to 
tbe fireside. 

Harold strukey his drooping imoustacbe 
and seems puzzled for something to say. 

“What a very pretty color your work is, 
Miss Selden !”" he bazards. 

“I an. puzzling myself to know what it is 
going to develop into.” 

“A little shawl for house-wear,”’ she re- 
plies. 

“Not for yourself? 

‘That shade would not suit you, I think”’ 

a be is a connoisseur in such matters. 

“No. 

“It ws for Gabriel Allington.” 

Sophie raises her head at the mention of 
Gabriel Allington, and looks towards the 
group at the fireside. 

Richard finds her eyes fixed upon bim 
with a curious questioning expression. 

It is the first time their eyes have wet for 


~—_ 
le crosses the room quickly and stands 
beside her, looking down at litle swilt 
working hands. 

“What are you doing there ?’”’ be asks in 
a would-be cheerful tone. 

“Snowdrops,” sbe answers briefly. 

“Sophie,"’ he whispers, laying his hand 
on bers and keeping it prisoner, ‘why have 
you been so rude and unkind w me during 
these last weeks ? 

“What have I done to you ?” 

“W bat an imagination you have!’’ she 
answers, laughing a little unsteadily. 

“I am not in the least changed to you. 

“What nonsense you talk ! 





ints. 

nnised to help me; haven't 
i, appealing to ber. 

t child !’ 


ace. 
“No, I didn’t feel inclined,”’ she auswers 
lazily. 

Richard turns abruptly to Beaucham 

‘Better not overdo itthe first day, fiar- 
old,” be says gravely. 

**] assure you, Richard, it bas not done 
him a bit of barm,’’ cries Supbie, ao xious to 
justify ber doctoring. 

**No, I don't suppose it has,’’ Richard an- 
awers, in adry tone she has never heard 
froin him before, and that she does not like 
now. 

“Anvbow, Bea ichamMmp, let ine help you 
back w the Mw .” 

“Sop ae is tM 
you ? * cries 


"a At. ; ~ 
ara testi) 


bree tua begins Rich- 


+ ea, [ took vou out, and I will take you | 
his | 


in, she says, rising and giving him 
su.k. “Now come,” 

bo down the path they go ber, Har- 
oid’s thin white flugers resting on her 
alight young shoulder, and, the path being 


“It 8 DO nonsense,” he says gravely. 
“Do you think 1 atn blind or a tool ? Not 
unes since I came home have you been the 


does not look at the wonder. | 
ful progress his is making. 
CHAPTER VIL 


| 


corpes in with blind- | 


bot 


So long asthe bright mornings lasted, — 
Haroid feanchame took bis litle morning 
mit 
e 


Richard Seiden has to walk behind | den thoughts, whet sorrow might have been 


spared them both ! 

Soe makes no answer to his last words, 
only tries to release ber band froc his close 
kind clasp. 

“Will you not even let me touch your 
hand ?” be asks, deeply burt. 

He has already not 
never gives him now ber innocent “<sood 
night” and ‘““Good morning” kiss. 

e bas said noth Se 
a reprvaeco to his lips w 
net tot bien 69 Goaeh ae touch her 
band. 


“I wantto goon with my work,” she 


petulantiv. 

turns and leaves ber ; nd esto weiks 
away, two la bright tears fall upon 

mint Af queue reining one most artisticivy 


Harold has seen this by- play, even to the 


| two great tears, and be strokes bis mous- 











saine tO me 

‘Never bave I seen my little child Sophie, 
that was so bright and merry, and loved 
me, Or seemed to love me so much. 

“What has come between usiny ohild ?” | 


He thinks be knows; but be cannot give 
his thoughts words, 


She could tell biim that the change had | lady. 


Germany. 


— betore he went —— - 


f each could have read 


\ 


tache again, one might almost think with 
an air of complacency. 

A servant enters the room with the after- 
noon tea-tray, and bearing also a note for 
the Doctor. 

“Jt is from Gabriel Allington,” be says. 

“Her father is not at ail well, and wants 
me.”’ 

What a very curious thing for Sophie to 
shade off spowdrops with crimson lake! 

“Selfish old man !’’ says Alice reproach- 
fully. 

“He just wants some one to amuse him 
this dreary day, s be sends for you. Il 
don’t believe be is a bit ill. Don’t go, 
Richard. é 

“You may be sure al] be wants is a gossip 
and a game of cbhess.”’ 

“I am quite sure that is al!,’’ returns her 
brother a little wearily ; “but I must go, all 
the same.” 

“Why ?°’ demurs Alice. 

“You are not to go out in such weather as 
this just tor un old man’s whims. 

“If 1 thought he was really ill; but—” 

“Buyt, Alice ny dear,’’ he returns, with a 
significant glance, “you know I must 
humor the Squire a bit. 

“It may be all whiins, and is too; but I 
can’t help that. 

“I owe him’’—more money than I can 
conveniently pay just now,’ he was going 
to say ; but, remembering the presence of 
Harold, for whose sake tbat money had 
been borrowed, he adds hastily, “every 
res’ and consideration possible.’ 

“In the light of a future papa-in-law,” 
drawis Harold who has sauntered over to 
superintend the shading of the snowdrops, 
and is secretly amused w see the horrivle 
objects Sophie i# portraying. 

ichard does not bear this sotto voce re- 
mark. In fact no one bears it except the 
person it was meant for. 

Alice understands ber, brother, and is 
silent. 

‘Don't forget your great coat,” she says. 

“And I suppose be will keep you for din- 
ner ?”’ 

**T suppose so,”’ answers Richard a little 
drearily. 

Long ago a certain small person used to 
get bim bis coat, and belp him on with it, 
and go to the door to see bim off, and call 
alter him pot to stay long. 

When these attentions were lavished on 
him, be bad not particularly noticed or 
valued them, but now that they have ceased, 
he regrets thein. 

“Au revoir,”’ cails Harold gaily after him 
as be leaves the room. 

*“Good-bye,”’ says Richard, in a curt tone. 

Mean while, Sophie is baving a battle with 
her pride and her inclination. 

*“*W hat a wretch I ain!’’ she muses, dash- 
ing away at random. 

“And yet I can't help it. How canl 
be the same to him as 1 used to be when he 
does not care about ine the same? He is 
always thinking.ot her, inoruing, noon,and 
rigbt. 

“See how he flies offto her now in this 
fearful weather! If he didn’t care for ber, 
would be go off at an old mnan’s whim ? 

“Why does be owe bim so much respect 
and consideration, if not as her father, I 
should like to know ? 

“But, after all, lought to be polite to 
him. Is be not my benefactor as much now 
as then ? 

‘Only for him, 1 suppose, 1 should be 
now in a charity-schoo], or perhaps all 
— gone Out toa situation as scullery- 
anal 


“I'll go and see itI can help him, and 
gay good-bye at least.’”’ 

She finds hiim in the hall, struggling into 
his oe coal. 

‘Let ne heip you,”’ she says quite hum- 
bly. going up to him. 

ichard turns and regards her with sur- 
Frise and delight. 

“Why, 1 thought you were too busy 
painting,” be cries eagerly. 

“Wuy, I believe I have always come to 
hinder you, when you were going out, aud 
inake tnyself generally disagreeable,’’ she 
Says, with an unsteady smile. 

“Always,”’ be answers, looking his bright 
cheery se) f again. 

“But I thought the good old times were 
gone for ever. 

“Ob, don’t flatter yourself that you have 
got rid of your bother !”’ she rejoins lightly. 

“I thought she had developed trom a 
most teasing child into a most proper young 
lady,”’ be says mockingly. 

“Well, and did you not like the change?” 
she demands, buttoning his coat with fin- 
gers that treinbie a little. 

“Not at all,”” he rejoins promptly. 

“But you know it is time. . 

“lam long past seventeen now—quite 
half past. 

‘I should be getting more like a youn 

Gabriel is quiet and ladylike— 
abould be like her.”’ 


“Yes, perhaps; but I should advise you 


that the child | 





| just quitted,and knee 





not to set yourself that as an end and aim,” 
Tyee the two little nands 


answers, catching 
and boldi against bis breast. 

“T can’t ne your ever turning your- 
—~—ae ee ee 
OMe T a0 sbe te 

“No, I su not,’”* says, to 

bands. 


take aw 
He teels how she endeavors to release 
herself, and instantly sets her free. 

“Weil, I must be off!’ he says, his face 
clouding again. 

*Good-bye. 

“Run in out of the cold, child.” 

“In such a burry to be off to bher!"’ she 
thinks, watching the tall figure disappear 
down the snowy avenue, battling against 
the storui as he went. 

“And I am always ‘child.’ ”’ 

*Castle-building and romance weaving !"’ 
murinurs a soft voice behind ber, 

“But what a cheerless position to take up 
for the purpose ! 

“Yonr visions will not be ‘couleur de rose’ 
with such a dreary gray out-look, 

“Come to the fire inside, and build them 


eT will bel 
“T will "a 
“T am me | ‘~nito-baliding, Mr. Beau- 
champ,” she answers, coming in from the 
steps «nd shutting the door; “but you 
ought not to be bere in the cold.” 

“You would keep ine in cotton-wool, I 
taink,”’ be-remoostrates laughingly 

**Has Selden gone ?”’ 

**Yes; do coine in out of the cold. 

“Where's Alice ?’’ she asks, as she sees 
the drawing-room em 

“Come bere and sit 
coaxingly. 

He puts her in the 


Vv. 
o the fire,” he says 


arm-chair he has 
down On tbe hearth- 
rug in front of the blaze himself. 
“The firelight plays on his handsome worn 
features as he turns towards ber, smiling. 

“Tell me your castles now,”’ be says play- 
fully, ‘and I'll tell you mine.” 

“Mine !"" she answers, laugbing. 

“T have none.”’ 

**Nonsense !”’ he rejoins. 

“Seventeen, and no castle-building! I 
know better than that. 

“JI am sure they are not only built, but 
inhabited.” 

“By whom ?” she asks, reaching down a 
fire screen from the mantel-piece. 

“By Prince Charming, of course. 

“Tell me what he is like.”’ 

“] have never seen biimn,’’ she answers. 

“Is that true?’ be asks meaninyly. 

“Yes, of course; why not?’’ 

“Is it true ?’’ he asks again, more earnest- 
ly than their topic of conversation sees to 
warrant. 

He takes her band in his and holds the 
screen away froin ber face. 

‘Look at me and say that you have no 
ideal prince.”’ 

Her eyelasbes droop suddenly over her 
crimnsoned cheeks. 

‘‘Let my hand go,” she says pettishly. 

‘“Lhe fire burns tny tace.’’ 

And he lets her hand go and smiles to 
himself, well-content. 

“| have my Princess Charming,” be goes 
on presently, in his light bantering tone: 
‘‘yut I sha’n’t allow you a peep at her face. 

“What I might bave done bad you intro- 
duced ine to your Prince Charming I can’t 
say. 

‘*But now I shall keep ber all to myself; 
and she is ‘more fair than words can say.’ ”’ 

“IT congratulate you,” says the girl, get- 
ting up suddenly and throwing the screen 
upun the sofa. 

‘Dear tne, it is fearfully bot here! 

“I believe I'll go and see what Alice is 
doing.” 

Harold picks up his novel and goes back 
to his easy-chair ; while Richard, wiling up 
the bill in the storm: to his evening with the 
selfish old Squire, has an ache in his brave 
heart as he thinks about his friend and the 
curious anc disagreeable change in his ward 
Sophie, and of inany oiber things which 
seein to weigh down the Doctor’s spirits. 





CHAPTER VIII. 


ICHARD brings bome some news from 
R the Hall, which he imparts the next 
morning at the breakfast-table. 

tis news is that Evershain Manor, a hand- 
some country place in the neighborbood, 
has been purchased by a wealthy Baronet 
and his bride. 

Freat doings in the way of festivities are 
to be anticipated, us the Baronet is rich,and 
the lady young, beautiful, and tashionable. 

“We shall not have much to do with all 
that,’’ Alice remarks. 

“Would you like to go to a ball, Sophie?” 
asks meal 

‘‘No; I am sure I should feel like a fish 
out of water.”’ 

“Queer child !’’ answers Harold, in atone 
that sends the hot blood to Doctor Seldcen’s 


face. 

“Why should you dislike it?’ 

“Because, if strange men asked me 
dance, I shouid die of fright as to what I 
was to say; and I’d die of rage ifthey didn’t 
ask me.’’ 

“No fear ofthe latter in any case!” re 
plies Harold, with a laugh. ; 

“But, Dick, you have lef, ont an import 
ant item,’’ his sister says. 

*W hat is the Baronet’s name ?”’ 

Richard does not answer immediately. 

He is looking keenly at Sophie’s down- 
cast flushing face as she hands Harold bis 


| cup. 


“By-the-way, that’s odd; it didn’t strike 


| me before, 


“Beauchamp—Sir something or other 
Beauchain 


“Any relative of yours?” Mise Selden 


queries, turning to her guest. 
Harold raises his shoulders aud smilet 
grimly, 
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“I have the honor of being related to Sir 
George Beauchamp,”’ he says languidly. 

e is iny father’s eldest brother. 

“Unbappily, circumstances over which I 
had no control have caused a breach be- 
tween meand ny amiabie relative.”’ 

Richard wonders whether it was the fault 
of the uncle or the nephew. 

“I always bad an idea that I was to come 
in for his money and title. 

“He bad a dismal kind of place up in 
Yorkshire. 

“I suppose his young bride did not fancy 
it much. 

““By-the-way, whata charming idea to 
have a youngaunt! Isshe pretty,Selden?”’ 

‘My information dows not extend so far, 
unha pity. the Doctor answers. 

“Will you go and call upon your uncle, 
Mr. Buna ?”’ asks Sophie. 

“I suppose | must goan my respects 
to my dear uncle sud aunt,” he responds, 
raising his eyebrows in token ot how the 
idea bores biim. 

‘‘Perhaps before they come, I shall have 
flittea,”” be adds lightly. 

“When are they ex ? 

*“‘Do you know, Richard ?”’ 

“Some day next week, Gabriel sa 

‘‘Must you go out to-day, Rich 
his sister. 

“Y es. 

“I must go to town on business.’”’ 

“To town ! 

“On such a day! 

“Can’t the business wait ?’’ 

“No, my dear. 

**]t is nore pressing than time or tide. I 
only hope the line won't be snowed up. 

“T don’t reinember such snow for years. 
Sophie, do you know you look pale? 

‘You have been so inany days shut upin 
the house, I suppose.”’ 

‘*What an amiable guardian !”’ says Har- 
old jestingly, as Selden leaves the room 
with his sister. 

“It imust be nice to have a doctor for a 
guardian. 

“He looks after his ward bodily as well 
as mentally.’ 

“It is nice,” answers the girl a little dog- 

edly. 

° She crosses the room and stands at the 
window, discontentedly surveyin the 
great flakes as they fall silently, making a 
great heap of sparkling whiteness on the 
window-ledge. 

He coines over and stands beside her. 

“W bat is the inatter witb you this morn- 
ing ?’’ he asks. 

“lam cruss,’’ she announces candidly. 
“You bad better be warned, and go away 
and not talk to ine.” 

“Butif I would rather talk to you when 
you are cross than to another person in an 
angelic mood, what then ?’’ he urges, 

“You bave a peculiar taste, that’s all,’’ 
she replies. 

“I do not know which way I like you 
best,”’ he goes on musingly. 

“I don’t believe any man could say in 
which bumor you are wiost fascinating. 
ro are never the saine ten minutes at a 
time. 

: ‘Each change is more delightful than tho 
ast.’’ 

‘‘Dear me!” she says incckingly. 

“But the cheeks her dark lashes are 
drooping on her vivid crimson. 

“If that is so, to what a pinnacle of per- 
fection I inust svon come. 

“IT shall soon flap my wings and be off to 
another sphere inore worthy of me.”’ 

‘“‘No,”’ be answers, in the saine low tone, 
“there is no fear of that. 

“The wings do not show in the very 
least, and I ain glad of that; for, did you 
fly, 1 eould not follow you.”’ 

“No, I never imagined you could,’ she 
says seriously. 

“Then, with a light laugh— 

‘‘But what a pair of geese we are, payin 
each other such elaborate and long-wind 
cou pliments ! 

“So early in the day too, before the get- 
ting up crossness bas gone off !’’ 

“T was paying no cowpliment,’’ Harold 
begins, in an offended tone. 

“Do you wantthat drawing-pa 
were speaking about the other day, So- 
phie?’’ Richard asks froin the doorway. 

“No, thank you—yes, I inean, if it will 
not be too inuch trouble,’’ answers the girl 
confusedly. 

She inutters something about a pattern, 
and leaves the room, averting her flushed 
sace from Richard’s too keeu eyes. 

Richard sees however, and looks narrow- 
ly at Harold. 

Harold leans nst the window in a 
weary attitude, bis bands in his pockets, 
watching the birds fighting outside over the 
provision of cruinbs that Sophie casts forth 
to them every morning. 

Nothing could be more easy-going or in- 
nocent than bis appearance. 

Richard feels ashamed of his suspicion : 
and yet why were Sophie’s cheeks su red? 
She does not coine back tw tell hius what 
uescription of paper she wants, and repeat- 
ed shoutings frou the stair-foot produce no 
eflect. 

He is obliged to go off hurriedly without 
seeing her again. 

“I wonder where Sophie is?”’ says Alice 
uneasily, in the afternoon, as she and Har- 
old sit in the waning light before the draw- 
ing-rooun fire. 

‘That is the proposition that is offered for 
solution oftener than any other in this 

use,”’ he answers lazily, balancing his 
Spoon on the edge of his tea-cup. 

‘Yes ; the child is such a tire-fly 

“She is never still. 

‘I suppose it 1s ber French nature.”’ 

“French !"’ ejaculates Mr. Beauchamp, 
just catching his spoon midway between 
bis cup and the hearth-rug. 

“Is ahe French ?” 


” 


?” asks 


r you 





Alice tells him Sophie's little story ; and | 





he listens with 
ently not much interest. 

“And what will Selden do with her ?"" he 
asks carelessly. 

“How do you mean?” demands Miss 
Selden. 

‘Weill, I mean this. 

**He can't keep such a beautiful 
wotnan on bis hands. 

“And you will be going to your own 
home soon—then what wil happen ?’’ 

“She will come to me until she has a home 
of her own.” 

“That will not be a very long time off, I 
imagine,” he says, putting nis cup down 
and settling his pillows a little wore com- 
fortabl y. 

“She will bave many admirers.” 

teaanpe SRY this place there is not one 
person w ad iniration—— 

“I inean,”’ she goes on, laughing, “to 
speak jikea mn inaking mauuna, there 
is not not one eligible.” 

‘Perhaps Seiden adinires her himeelfand 
that is why he keeps ber shut up here ?” he 
su languidly. 

lice is struck*with astonishment at this 


young 


She forgets to be an at the imputation 
of Richard shutting Jule up. ™ 

“I don’t think such an idea ever entered 
his head !’’ she exciaiins. 

“She has always been our child, and pet, 
and plaything ; and Iain sure Richard re- 
gards her as a chill still.’’ 

Mean while Sophie, inuffied in furs and 
wraps, is walking upand down the little 
platform of the | railway-station. 

and down marches, regardless of the 
station- master’s bland remarks about a fire 
in the waiting-room. 

She bas come to the station with a great 
determination in ber heart to meet Richard 
tw give biin pleasure, for she found out by 
his beaining face last night, when she went 
in® the hall to nelp biin with his coat, tuat 
she can 7 hit pleasure. 

—— will,” she muses, pacing to and 

‘Long as she leaves him to me, I shall be 
as good as I can to hin. 

“I shall be whut I was betore he went to 
Gerimany. 

“How I hate myself for being so cross 
and nasty and snappish with biu! 

**How pleased he will be to see me wait- 
ing for hun! 

“Firstof ail, he will scold me well for 
coming out in the cold, then be will exain- 
ine wy boots to see if they are weather- 
proof. 

“Then he will tuck ny hand under his 
arm, and we shall go off together as merry 
as grigs 
“Aud I'll ask him to forgive me for being 
so horrid ! 

“And it will be all like what it was be- 
fore. 

“Dear me, how long this train is com- 
ing !”’ 

Fittle she thinks, as she steps into the 
ticket-office tw see the hour, that things will 
never be as they were belore Letween her 
aud Richard. 

She ineets the station-master coming out, 
in deep consultation with the solitary por- 
ter. 

“T am thinking the line must be block- 
ed, iniss,’’ he says, as be passes her. 

“Ten minutes over-due.” 

Her tace-suddenly turns pale. 

“Don’t be uneasy, miss, about your bro- 
ther,’ the man adds, tor he saw Doctor 
Selden go to town in the morning, and 
guesses she has come to meet hin. 

“The line being blocked is no great dan- 
er—no danger at all, in fact—only a de- 
a 79 

XDo you really there has been no acci- 
dent ?”’ she asks faintly. 

“Bless you, miss, no! 

‘I dare say it is that she’s coming along 
at half speed, owing to the snow. 

‘As to a accident, it ain’t likely. 

“If I might ve so bold to hadvize, miss, 
I'd hadvize your going ho.ue. 

“The night will fall soon, and the snow’s 
heavier every minute.”’ 

Alter another quarter of an hour, fifteen 
minutes that seein like hours, slie takes Lis 
advice and goes away. 

She is trembling so that she can scarcely 
walk. 

The last thing she sees as she leaves the 
station isthe melancholy porter propped 
against a lamp-post, waiting for the train 
that does not coine. 

What borrors she conjures up for her 
mental delectation on the way hoine ! 

Vivid remembrances of a! the most 
dreadful rail way-accidents she has ever read 
or heard of troop by ina ghostly phantas- 

ria. 

“Heaven, am I mad?’ she says, as, in 
her blind pain and terror, she strikes heavi- 





politeness, but appar- | closed eyen, Gab 


| 





ly against a pine-branch laden with snow, | 
; : | be edified by the flash that comes into those | 
| and years old.” 


that stretches across the avenue. 
The cold snow falling upon her face re- 
calls her to herself. 


She has worked herself up to w pretty | 


state of mind by the tine she reaches the 
bouse, and it is with a sort of desperate 
courage that opens the drawing-room door 
and goes in. 

A quaint figure she looks, in ber long 


| too.’ 


fur-trimined jacket, dotted over with great | 


snow-flakes, ber hair blown wildly about 
her tace,one cheek crimson from the effects 


of the blow she has given herseif, the other 
deathly white, her eyelashes and the little 
euris clustering around her face powder 
Witt Sr & eves Wi + Startie 

The rooin 18 full Of peopie 

A tall gentleman with dark eyes and 
white hair, a young fashionably-dressed 


lady im an arin-chair by the fire, a boy who 
rushes eagerly to meet ber, Alice, looking 
very pale, Harold somewhere indistinctly 
in the background. 


Aad lying on the pofa, ghastly pale, with } 


‘e - < 


sicheanbahdialls iidel 


riel Allington,and Richard 
Selden bending anxiously over her. 

He is there, alive and unhurt. - 

He alone does not notice ber standing 
there, with the horror of her fear tor him 
frozen in her eyes. 

She makes a step or two forward. 

The room swima, the revulsion of feeling 
has been too inuch for ber. 

She feels herself falling, and then, with a 
whiinsical thought flashing across ber wind 
that the great desire of her life is about to 
be acouplish, and that she is going to faint, 
she stuinbles, feels some one catch her,and 
then utterly loses consciousness. 





CHAPTER IX. 


HEN she recovers, she is in Harold 
Beauchamp’'s arma, and the band- 
soine dark eyes are looking at her 

with an expression that brings warin 
blood mantling to her cheeks, and mak:s 
her turn away and hide ber eyes, even 
though it is against his coat-sleeve that her 
fnce rents. 

The stran oung lady who was sitting 
in the aru r by the fire has also drawn 
near, and is gazing at her with an air of 
kindly interest. 

“What a beautiful little cresture !’’ 
whispers to Harold. 

Sophie hears. 

And suddenly she sits up straight. 

“What have I done ?’’ she = with a 
curious unnatural little laugh. 

“Have I been so silly as to faint? 

“*W hat an idea ! 

“T ain quite proad of m 

“It has been my ambit 
years to faint. 

“Did I do men Cony Beauchamp."’ 

“No, not at all gracefully,”’” he returns 
lightly. 

“You fell forward. 

., ‘I thought you had tripped up over a 
footstool, or somunething of that sort, and put 
forth my hand to catch you, when, behold 

there you remained, hanging like a shawl 
upon my arm! 

“You have me to thank that your nose is 
not injured.’’ 

“But what is the matter with Gabriel All- 
lngton ?” asks Sophie,geuling up and going 
tw her. 

‘And who are all these strange people ? 
And, Reggy, where did you drop from?” 

“There now—you are all right again ?”’ 
says Richard’s cheery tones ashe stoops 
over Gabriel. 

“They Lave sent for the carriage. 

“There are no bones broken.”’ 

“Do some one please tell me what's the 
matter,’’ says Sophie. 

“Alice, what has happened ? 

“Tell me quickly.” 

Richard has walked away to the fireside, 
and stands there speaking with the elderl 
gentleman, who wears a decidedly evel, 
not to say cross, expression of counten- 
ance, 

Harold is conversing with the strange 
lady, and she is laughing and glancing up 
at him, asit they were friends of long 
standing. 

Alice sits by Gabriei, with her hand 
clas close in hers, and Reginald hovers 
about, divided between rapture at seeing 
Sophie again and anxiety for his sister. 


she 


feat. 


n these many 


“Will no one tell ure ?” demands Sophie | 
impatientiv, as Alice bathes Gabriel's fore- | 


head with cold water, gently whispering to 
ber the while. 

“Reggy, speak up; I don’t like mystery 
plays.”’ 

**Well, there's been a general smash,’’ he 
explains lucidly, “and we're all bere."’ 

‘The latter part of your information I al- 
ready possess, having eyes,’’ she retorts 
soorntully. 

“Richard, do tell me what is the matter.”’ 

‘The matter is,’’ interrupts the old gentie- 
man, “that we bave had a breakdown on 
the railroad, and this gentleman —your bro- 
ther ?—has been acting the good Samaritan 
wo us. 

“For my part I am quite ashamed of this 
un warrantable intrusion. 


“However, we have sent to Eversham 









————= nee ee eee; — 


“Won't any one tell me about the acci- 
dient ?” ste demands aga'n. 

“I don't know m more than you,” 
answers Harold. 

“But what little Il know is at your ser- 
vice. 
“Behold Miss Selden and 1 sitting here 
inoflensively Mise Selden knittiog, and I 
reading aloud, and iowardly wondering if 
you had eloped with any one, when sad- 
denly we hear a terribie noise in the long 
hall 





“A tly bundreds of people arriv- 
ing. and all talking at one minute. 

**The door opens ; in comes a gentleman 
well wrapped up, and covered with snow,s 
Jady leaning on his arin. 

. a turns out to be my 
uncle, Sir George Beauchamp’'—with « 
bow, which the old inan returns stiffly 
enough—‘‘the lady to be iis bride. 

“Next comes in our friend Kichard, also 

wdered with snow, and hatless, carrying 

ins Allington in bis arins."’ 

“Well ?” says Sophie sharply. 

“Well!” he a. after her. 

“Not at all well, I should say. 

“These poor benighted—I inean be-snow- 
ed—travelers had been all turned out of 
their train, which had cone to a standstill 
in a snowdrift, and had to pick their way 
across the flelds bere. 

“Happily no one was hurt, and Miss 
Selden and I received them with the ut- 
inoat cordiality and administered to their 
needs.”’ 

“And then you came pitching head-fore- 
most into the room,” supplements Kegin- 
ald. 

**Miss Allington’s carriage !"’ is announo- 
ed at this inoment. 

“Thank you, 80 much,’ Gabriel says, as 
she holds out ber sliin white band to Rich- 
ard. 

**You have been so very good, I cannot 
thank you.”’ 

“IT am glad 


ye can't,’’ he returns kind- 
ly, ‘as there 


really no need. 

“Let me help you to your carriage,” he 
adds, oftering ber his arin. 

“My dear,"’ says Sir Gece crossl y,look- 
ing flercely at his watch, as if it ware the 
cause of their Cisasters, “do you think that 
carriage willever come?” 

‘Well, I rather hope s0,’’ answers his 
wife carelussly. 

*IT have no particular wish to walk 
home,’ she goes on, “and I think we ought 
to relieve Doctor Selden and his sister of 
our society a8 800N a8 porsible."’ 

“Oh, no, not at all!" says Sophie warmly, 
acting as hostess in the absence of Alice 
and Kichard. 

‘We shall be very glad if you will stay. 

“But don't be eukions, Sir George ; the 
carriage will soon come. 

“It is not easy to get along this weather, 
the roads are *o thick with snow." 

**W hat a delicious little creature you are!"’ 
cries Lady Beauchamp gushingly. 

“TI aim going to love you!" she adda, with 
ecstatic joy, in spite of a warning glance 
frou her stead y-looking husband. 

Lady Beauchamp is a tive-weeks’ bride, 
but ber husband's warning glances have so 
little effect on ber that he might as well 
keep them to himeelf. 

Sir George breaks in abruptly on his 
wife's raptures, 

Harold whispers to Sophie, under pre- 
tence of taking ber hat trom her— 

“How touching it isto see Selden with 
his patients! 

“T see now why [never got on 
profession. 

“T was not attentive enough.” 

**Besides a lew other ininor drawbacks,’’ 
she answers shortly, “such as being idle 
and wild.” 

Harold flushes darkly. 

Sir George has heard the last remark. 

He evidently quite agrees with it, to 


in my 


| judge of his expression as his eyes rest upon 


station for the carriage that was to have inet | 


us there to come on here.”’ 

“I saw itas I was coming home,” ex- 
claims the girl, “and 1 was wondering w 
whorn it belonged. 

“Then you are Sir George Beauchamp ?”’ 

“At your service,’’ he replies, with a 
courteous bow. 

“Richard,’’ says Sophie angrily, turning 
to hin sharply, “do you know I fainted, 
and you never once came near tne ?”’ 

“Tt was not for lony,’’ he auswers oriefly, 
“and Beauchainp knew what two do for 
you. 

“T bad tiny hands full.” 

He is looking into the fire, or he would 


blue eyes. 
Sir George sees it however, 
He likes girls of spirit. 


“You don’t like to be number two,’ he 
says, not knowing in the least how his 
words strike home; “and quite right 


“No one ever did like it that I ever heard 
of,’’ she returns inerrily. 

‘But I am quite ashamed of my perforin- 
ance. 


“The reason was I struck my head 
against a tree and ga s 4 ard 
are A aA eS ut 4 ¢ 
sb TO i Lé “ ILS 
i at stares A 
The louching account : AW Oe | ~ 
not seein to reach bis ears. 


“W ho told you to bit yourself against the 
tree, silly little one ?’’ whispers Harvid's 
soft voice over her shoulder. 

Ah, he hears and he cares! 

lt is well there 1s some one © care. 


bis bandsoimne nephew. 

Richard coiies back with the 
Sir George's carriage bas coine. 

‘*But can we not persuade you to rest a 
little longer?’ aske Alice picasantly of 
Lady Beauchamp. 

“No, thank you. 

“Sir George has had a long journey to- 
day, and I think he is tired,” bis wite saya, 
with a gay insinuation that her young traine 
is not tired, whatever his inay be. 

“T suppose we shall see you 


news that 


at Fver- 


| shan?’ remarks Sir George, not too cordi- 


ally, to his nephew as they prepare to de 
part. 

“Ifmy aunt will receive ine,’ answers 
Harold. 

Lady Beauchamp laughs, and colors a 
little. 

“The idea of fiuding a great grown man 


| like you for a nephew is too awful !"’ she 


and smiles. | 


reinonstrates, 
**I feel suddenly to have become a thous- 


‘*Dear ine! 

“At that venerable age you must require 
support. 

“Pray take my arm,"’ says Harold readi- 
ly, just as Kicbard is about to offer his, 


And, a8 he leads her to her carriage, he 
beds over ber, laughing and w bisperiog, 
and the relationship see:ius to have com- 
menced very pleasantiy. 

“You have pot bouered me with an n- 
vitation to Evershain, Lady Beauchainy 

wa ame Bas mr me at 
ay 
; r¥ 4 She adas, a8 al alt bd 

“Home,’’ says ber husband, grutily as an 

ogre. 


He may be savage to bis paid servants at 
least. 
Harold presses her ladyship s little hand, 


; and she drives off with her glooiny morose 
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old husband, thinking what an acquisition | though the questioner—it was old Doctor 
this new-found kinsman will be at Ever- | Hartopp, Rita, who himsel! told me the 
Shain, also that pretty little MissSelden. ree! ee ye | held them to have been 
To : "ED. | instinct with diabolica. craft. 
f Sees “The handsome tace was quite uncloud- 
ed by the jealousy the doctor had expected 
lo 





Sowing and Reaping. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE COST OF HER 
PROMISE ;"' “A GIRL’S MISTAKE;”’ 
“NOT FAIR FOR ME." ETC. 


tenes. 
| “Martin O'Hara was apparently quite 
uae that his wife should amuse her- 
self. 
“As he turned from his unsuspicious 
host, with a cynical shrug of the shuuiders, 
there caine to Doctor H ‘s mind some 
happy tnemory of the words embodying 
Othello’s noble faith, "Tis not to make me 
ealous to say ny wite is fair, feeds well, 
CHAPTER IIIL.—[(continven.} fore company.” ; 
ID they disappoint expectation when “Where virtue is, these are more virtu- 
they caine?" ous, 

‘Ob, no; they rather surpassed it, “And then he called to mind how fist 
to judge from the fira letters we re. | that chivalric trust had taded, burned upin 
ceived | Se of ae. 

“Martin O'Hara was the ideal Irishman “However there was no one here to pla 
of the handsoine ty pe—blue-eved, straight | [ago’s part ; #o he let the subject drop,and, 
featured, and dark-haired, frank, generous, ®708ing bimself in hisown fashion, half 
and mirtbful, frolicsome as a schoolboy, | forgot it, until, taking his place at pot tomeg 
and——”’ | horse-shoe supper-table, he looked curious- 

“Bat, aunt Pat,” I interrupted, “is this ly round it and up and down all the other 
your ‘Horror,’ your man of iwymery, and | bles in search of a Romeo's face, but no 
Village scarecrow ? | Romeo was there. 

“I don't recognize the type at all.”’ *‘Another cavalier, in shiniug silk and all 

“Wait child. aglow with starry jewels, occupied the 

“J arn describing Martin O'Hara as he sae of bonor by Mrs. O’Hara’s side ; the 
was described to me, as 1 knew bis tather Doctor recognized the guod-tempered vacu- 
years ‘ | 0us face of a county notability, and knew 

“When I saw him, he was the worn that social etiquette had placed tim there. 
prematurely old man you saw last night." | But no law of society, writen or unwritten 

“It :nust have been a great sorrow that had caused the slippery ball-room floor to 
changed him #0,"' I said duviousl y. open and swallow up the slim boy in shab- 

‘:And then I started, for aunt Pat said,al- | by blue and tarnished silver w very 
nos in a whisper— | ino-ngruity with his brilliantsurroundings 

“Or a great crime ; | had made him one of the topics of the 











but Heaven forbid 


that | should judge him, Rita Dight. 
“Whatever the mystery in bis life may | “Yet in what other fashion had he van- 
be, it bas made bin tbe inost wretched of ished ? 


“The Doctor was not alone in his marvel 
and conjecture; but Romeo was never 
again seen until——”’ 

Aunt Patience paused so abruptly, tha* I, 
listening with absorbed interest, caught my 
breath. 

“Oh, goon, aunt Patience! 
tell ine the end now.” 


men. 

She stared dreainily atthe fire, and had 
#9 little ~ 4 agree intention of resuming her 
story that 1 jogged her memory with a 
question. | 

“Was Mrs. O'Hara as popular as her hus | 
band *"' 

“Well, ‘yes,’ and ‘no.’ 

‘The woinen and girls who wrote to me Aunt Pat shook her head drearily. 
were naturally a littie jealous of her sur.) ‘The end has not yet come ; but all that 
passing beauty. | is Known you shall hear. 

“But, though my correspondents hinted “Apart from the comparatively modern 
that Mrs. O' Hara was ‘slightly tueatrical,’ | and inhabited portion of the urt, but 
and more than suggested that’ Martin had | communicating with it by an old disused 
‘married beneath hin,’ they had no real | meets! there stands, as I dare say you 
harin to say of her, and no deeper feeling | know, Rita, the one tall gray ivy-grown 
of ill-will than disappointed  spinsters | tower that alone remains of the old Roman 
would naturally entertain for the lucky | keep of which the Wychfields were so 
outsider who had carried off the most eligs | proud.” ° 
ble prize in the neighborhood, | “I have, I think, a vague recollection of 

‘On the other band, Mrs. O Hara wasun- | @ very ruinous tower, with very thick walls 
iversally adinitted to be a perfect hostess. | and holes that you could thrust your body 
Never in the tnemory of the oldest inbabit- | through. = - 
ant had the Court been so gay. | “What has this to do with the Romeo?” | 

“Tt was early spring when its master and | I questioned. 

INISLTASS LOO possession. *Much; for at the foot of that tower an 
“Through all the sumimer that followed | under-gardener, passing to his work early 
fete succeeded fete and pleasure reigned | the next morning, found the lost Romeo, 
supreme, | lying face downward among the ferns and 
“Never did there seem to be a happier, ivy and sharp stoues, horribly mangled, 
more brilliant, more united pair than Mar- | and stone dead.” 
tin O'Hara and bis wife. | ‘On, aunt Patience, bow borrible!’ 1 
“Scurcely a woman in Wychfield but en- | said, shuddering, and closing my eves, as 
vied the lady of the mavor, and all the men a by so doing I could sbut out the 
were jealous of its lord. | vivid picture her words had conjured up. 
“They bad been about six months at ! “But f suppose it is of this that you suspect 
Wyehtield when there came into the young | bim. 
wile’s bead tbe idea that sue would give 4| «What was there to connect Mr. O'Hara 
faney-ball. with the death of this wretched boy?” 
“Ee — with her was to have, to think “Martin O Hara was found senseless on 
was to do. the floor of the ruined room ji ’ 
“The ball was at once decided on and | from the window of which I gl tt 
given. . : intruder had tallen, or been thrown.” 

“Lis imemory lives still in the annals of |  “Wasit never decided which? 
Wychfield, notonly kept alive by the start “Was there no inquiry held ?” I asked,in 
ling events that followed it, but by the | a low tone, oppressed by the utter borror 
— light of its own sumptuous splen- | of the tale, and still unreasonably indis- 
gor. nosed to believe arti J y i 

“There were many gay dresses and fair | “ Yen saat aoe ng lle ey Lhe 
faces und stalwart forius, much glitter of | Martin however did not appear ; his swoon 
jewels and lovely gleaming eyes beneath | had changed to raging fever, with which 
the Wychtield lamps that night; but no | the loeal doctors declined to "deal and of 
rivals could be found to the master and | pis recovery from which the famous Lon 
in.stress of the house, who shone like | don magnates protessed thernselves by no 
bright particular stars among the thousand | means hopeful—it ‘hopeful’ were indeed 
es ee them, the word, for those who liked him best saw 
re lesetabe tes ee D - play for in death the only solution of his trouble. 

a Cc n lovers tees pent — he lay unconscious, the 

“Sie, in her long trailing robe of snowy ‘death by pate cocoa ne mat verdict of 
satin, with the white gleam of costly pearls “But was nothing found out about tne 
oo fair throat and arms, was an ideal boy,"’ | asked eagerly—‘‘what he wanted 

el “4 Sg. 

“And he, in bis rich and artistic dress and prin ig My oI [~ ——— 
with his striking manly beauty, was such a ‘Was he Mrs. O’ Hara’s lover?” 
‘Mercutio’ as the bail-rooim at least seldom “My dear, if thev had proved hiin that,”’ 
BeeEN. said aunt Patience, wuh a sigh, “nothing 


“They were both actors by temperament 
. 4 w 7 « ’ 
and, not content with assuiping a dress and — a a ee 


labelling themselves with a name, they Ww , 
: ’ “When they lifted the r man 
an pre mammnneves inte their parts and act- body, the tarnished bine and diver ices 
| Seems Saorougesy. _ and blood-stained now,they made a strange 
A little toot soroughly, thought some of apd wonderful di very 
the lookers-on, noticiug bow entirely Juliet “When they removed the golden wi 
“ devoted herself to the slight slip of a boy | they found long piaits of dark brown hole 
who, in a tarnished dress of blue and sil- | peneath : 
ver and large mantle, made but a shabby “The | 
‘ ‘ . a a > os Ro 7 P > ” 
pe a nana lover to this dazzling lady ware k a peg iar any more 
Oo erona. ss . ’ een) 5 
. dignified express ) ainaze hat 
‘She did not seem to think so, however, dlied me pression of the air ment ¢ 
for, where @ , “ 
a Bhar = —— went this sorry Romeo | The wildest of romances could not equal 


TI ; this, aunt Pat. 

“ 6 TOOUI Were BO Crow sve . 

, > - rowt ed that, even “And pray what did Mrs. O’Hara do? 

dispensing with maska, it wonld have been “She was the 
as th 


You must 





| 





' \ : , presuinat cause oOo! the 
iinpossiblie that everybody should know | mischief. ‘ ; 7 
vee Seny wae “Nothing 
“Mr.@ Hars 3] he , , - } 
© Hara himselt, be ing questioned, “Poor soul, she could not.” 


only laughed and shook his head. 
“] have not the slightest idea, my dear 
feliow. 5 
‘Blanche knows him evidently, and we 
all ununask at supper. 
“Your curiosity can gratify itself then 
he answered one curious observer. : 
“The. words seemed frank 


“Could not? 

‘*‘W hat do you mean ? 

‘‘Was she dead too ?”’ 

The tears in aunt Pat’s kind eyes rebuk- 
ed my impatience, as she iooked at me and 
said, with a sort of husbed solemnity— 

“Heaven knows, my dear; from that 
night to this she nak nuevos veen seen.” 


enough, 


| burned to ask, a hundred 


EVENING POST. 











| A dead sflence followed this _startling 
_ sentence, a silence in which I 
| thoughtfally into the red fire, trying to re- 
canals wy common sense to tale of 
| nightmare horrors. 
And auot Pat—well, I don’t quite know 
what aunt was doing. 
| Praying perhaps for the lost sinner, the 
miserable, desperate man. 

“And did the matter rest there 7?” I asked 
suitiv at last. 

(Sficially, yes; I think a point wag 
strained in favor of a neighbor and general 
favorite, and at first there was no strong be- 
lief in Martin O'Hara's guilt. 

“It was thonght le that, having 
some cause for jealousy, be had thrown 
this suspicious-looking stripling from the 
tower window in a fit of ungovernable 
rage. 
ton the ater bane . oe = 
possible toat, having taken refuge in 
crazy biding-place, the girl, groping in the 
dark, had thiten tbrou one of the un- 
guarded windows, and 80 come naturally 
tbough terribly by ber death.” 

“Afterwards, when other and darker 
circuinstances came to light, there remain- 
ed only social ostracism, ws a punishment 
for the sus man. 

“When recovered did he give me no 
explanation of his presence in the tower— 
make vo search for bis lust wife ?’’ 

“When he recovered his senses, which 
was not for many montbs after the catas- 
trophe—some people say they have not 
come back to biin yet—be was what he has 
been ever since, a inoody, sullen and ab- 
stracted man, with the snow of winter on 
bis head and a fierce light in his great sud 


eyes. 

es think the villagers saw a convincing 
proot of bis guilt in the sudden whitening 
of his hair.’ 

“Ob, aunt Pat, how unjust!” I cried in- 
dignantly ; but aunt Pat only sbook her 
head. 

“Our judgment of our fellows is rarely 
just, Rita,even when we le something 
higher than jsuperstitious credulity guide 


us. 

“Martin O’Hara can hardly complain 
that others wrong him, when he refuses to 
say one word to justify himself—refuses to 
make any search for the wife be professed 
to love.”’ 

‘But search has been made surely ?’’ 

“It has been by every one but him. 

“The Manor even has been thoroughiy 
examined, and the great lake drained. 

**Martin is, 1 believe, under police sur- 
veillance still ; but all efforts to discover 
her have been fruitless. 

«From that day to this, Blanche O’Hara 
bas neither been heard of nor seen.”’ 

Tbe subject was far trom exhausted ; 
there were a huudred questions 1 still 
etails aunt Pat 
could still supply. 

But just then a rin 
announced an,arriv 


at the great hall-door 
, and altnost betore 1 
could change my hearth-rug lounge for a 
more sedate and digniti attitude, old 
Stephens bad ushered in a visitor. 

It was nobody of much importance, only 
litle Miss Trinder, Mrs. Joliffe’s meek and 
useful unmarried sister. 

As she had dropped in to lunch, and 
afterwards proposed walking down to the 
church with us, sbe effectually spoiled our 
tete-a-tete. 

I listened with burning cheeks, and I 
fear but ili-disguised impatience to the 
mildly polite platitudes in which the two 
kindly old ladies indulged through the 
simple meal, and the sbort walk along the 
ringing, frost-bound road that led to the 
pretty gray-stone village church. 

Our arrival at the ivy-grown porch cut ny 
evnical reflections rt, and, as the two 
Jolitte girls came forward at once to take 
possession of me, I had no inore leisure for 
thought. 

The church looked very warm and 
bright, coming into it as we did from the 
chill gray skies and gathering mists of the 
December aiternoon. 

“It looks nice, does it not?’ said Minna 
Joliffe, surveying the nearly finished work 
with an air of modest satistaction. 

I assented, and then bent down to exam- 
ine the exotics curiously. 

‘ How very beautiful they are !’’ I said, 
touching the waxen petals. 

«Who sends these, Miss Joliffe ?’’ 

Minnaturned ber bright eyes over her 
furry shoulder in an apprehensive glance, 
and lowered her voice cautiously, as she 
said— 

“The Horror!’ 

I looked at them with renewed interest, 
at her with quick curiosity. 

“Mr. O'Hara! 

“Why I thought—” 

Miss Joliffe gave my arin a very nervous 


squeeze. 

**Don’t talk so loudly. 

“You thought be was generally cut, so he 
is. 

‘But papa says that he has no right to 
treat him differently from his other parish- 
joners, or exclude him from the common 
charities of the place. 

“So he alone of all the people here still 
| calls at the Court, and, though Mr. O'Hara 
| rarely sees hitn, be shows bis gratitude by 
| stripping his hothouses for our decorations, 





| and sending papa every Christmas a large | 


cheque for the poor.”’ 

cannot believe him to be a bad man,”’ 
said, hardly conscious that I 
aloud. 


} 
| 


“Minna Joliffe opened her round bird- | 


| like eyes in amazement. 

“My dear Miss Tempest,”’ she chirped in 
her best semi-cierical manner, ‘‘it is not ior 
us to judge, but to me it seems bardly pos- 

| sible that a murderer can be a man !’’ 

1 felt fiercely indignant that this chit of a 

| girl sbouid thus dictatorially take for grant- 





| gladness in my newly-assured con vict 
SpOK®e ' 


Rectory parlor. 
*““You must come with us,” said Minna 


ed with my aunts, not with me. 
“Ob, they are all right!" she cried joy- 


ously. 
~ afraid you might be tired; they 
always like a chat oan a and to-night, 
too, will see their favorite, Paul.” 
And then I wished it bad been possibie 
to draw back, for, unlike my aunts, I was 
by no means anxious to meet Paul Joliffe. 


— 





CHAPTER IV. 


D1D not know you bad met Paul Joliffe 

since you were quite a little girl, Rita,” 

said aunt Priscilla, turning to me with 
a cup of coffee, as we sat d ng our 
neighbors at the breakfast-table the next 
morning. 

“Ob, yes!’ 1 answered, as indifferently 
as I could, though I felt my naturally 
bright color grow brighter still. 

‘He came pretty frequently at one time ; 
papa liked him very inuch and thought he 
would do great things at the Bar, but we 
have not seen him lately.’ 

“I wonder why?” said aunt Priscilla, 
gazing at me with such evident suspicion, 
that 1 shrugged my shoulders and turned 
~~ 
“Heis avery nice young fellow, Rita, a 
good son and a good Loy and a good brother 


one who, when bis tine comes, will surely 
prove a good husband.”’ 

The sinall gray eyes, sheltered by beet- 
ling brows, were sharp as they were kindly 
in their scrutiny, but { do not think they 
vead any confusion in my face now. 

Paul Joliffe might make the best hus- 
band in the world, as aunt Priscilla said. 
Privately I thought he would, but he 
would never be :nine. 

Once indeed he was my lover, and m 
idol—once, not so long ago, tall, blue-eyed, 
handsome Pa] was the bero of my dreains 
by nigne and fairy visions by day : but that 

me passed now, the pleasant dream 
and cruel wakening were alike over and 
done with,and I thought yesterday, I knew 
last night when I touched the strong hand 
without atremor, and met the biue eyes 
without a blush, that the old foolish love 
was dead and buried. 

If Clare Meredith bad not done me a 
double wrong, and stolen my tather as well 
as iny lover, I think I could have forgiven 
ber, as I realized witha thankful thrill bow 
lightly I could let Paul Joliffe go. 

But Paul, young, handsome, and fascin- 


_ ating as be was, had nota tithe of Sir Her- 


cules Tempest’s wealth, and so, though she 
condescended to turn bis bead, and make 


| him faithless to Sir Hercules’ daughter, he 


was sent quickly to the wall when the cele- 
brated physician sought her for his wife. 

Ot course iny father knew nothing of this 
interlude in the drama. 


When Paul and I first ke of our love, 
we agreed to keep it secret until be sbould 
have made some progress in bis profession; 
and so, when be proved fickle, and bowed 
down before the fair enchantress who play- 
ed the part of evil genius in my life, I bad 
po | the quict pain of wronged affection, 
and not the burning shame of an obvious 
jilting to bear—tor whicb I was most ex- 
ceedingly grateful. 

I think Clare guessed both my pain and 
his treachery. 

She so persecuted ine with lamentations 
over “the insane folly of that young Joliffe 
who without a penny to call bis own actu- 
ally wanted me to be his wife, the hand- 
some, foolish poy.” j 

‘-He is aboy to you,” I said spitefully. 
“But I have heard that a boy’s first passion 
is generally tor some one much older than 
hiinseif.’’ 

The childish rudeness of the retort only 
seeined to amuse her. 

She lifted her littie white hands with a 
gracefully affected gesture, aud broke into 
a pretty ringing laugh. 

“Do I look so old, Rita? 

“Dear Sir Hercules always calls me & 
child, and in this ba home I feel like 
one—but that is the question. 

“I may be handsome Paul's grande pas 
sion ; indeed’’—with a coquettish dowD- 
drop of the pretty head—“I think I am, 
bat I do not think I am his first love. 

**What do you say, Rita?’”’ 

I said nothing, though I winced under 
the cruel words,and, as was my wont «ben 
I was weak enough to engage ip any war 0! 
words with my future step-mother, retired 
worsted from the fight. 

All this passed through my mind as ye 
slicing my roll and sipping my ocvuffee, 46 
listening with half-hearted attention to uly 
aunt’s discourse. ; alll 

I felt sorry tor mvselt in a disinterest¢ 
wees fora stranger I had seen use" 
badly ; but my heart was by no ane 
broken ; and there was an inner current 
of this. ” 

“How bright you look, child !’’ said a00 
Pat, with a well-pleased smile. ome 

“I think last oight’s dissipation did ae 
good, though you and Minna did deve . 

ourseives to the and torn yo 


ks ostentatiously on the rest of the com: 


pan 99 : 
“f like Minna, and I like music; 
aunt Pat,” I added, with an audacious 


but, 
de 
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termination to show that I did not shrink 
from the utterance of my lost love's name, 
“do not talk of devotion to anything or an 
one, after your shameless flirtation wi 
Paul Jolifte!”’ 

The pretty old lady smiled, as pretty old 
tadies do sinile at sach accusations. 

“Paul was always a favorite of mine, my 
dear ; but last night we were talking of 
Miss Meredith.” 

1t was hard, in spite of e caimness and 
jis without 


determipvation, to bear a 
wince. 
I looked out at the deep, red-curtained 


window to the snowy bank and icicle-hung 
trees, as I said calmly— 

“Well, what dues ye say of her?” 

“Much what you say, Rita, though of 
course with more reserve—praises her 
beauty highly ; but I do not think he aa- 
mires her, there was so inuch einbarrass- 
ment in his tone.”’ 

I rose from the table, and I felt, with an- 
gry scorn for ny own weakness, that there 
was a betraying bitterness in my laugh. 

“You are quite mistaken, aunt Pat; he 
was Miss Meredith's devotea siave when 
he first nade ber acquaintance; but she 
bas 80 inany slaves, and they cannot all be 
in favor together. 

“Well, what shall we do to-day?” 

1 put the question only to escape from 
the disagreeable discussion into which we 
bad drifted ; butaunt Pat took it very ser- 
jously, and caine over to her arin-chair in 
the ingle nook with an anxious look. 

“You will do many things, Rita, in and 
out of the house, I hope ; run down to the 
church again, skate, and sing with the 
Jolifie giris ; see to our decorations here ; 
show ime the last Lonaon tashion in oid 
ladies’ caps—we are terribly bebind the 

ein Wychtield, vou know—and gener- 
ally prove yourself the busy bee you al- 
ways were. 

‘But first——”’ 

“But tirst ?’’ I repeated questioningly, as 
aunt Pat paused. 

“First you must bave a little serious talk 
with me. 

“To-1rorrow will be Christinas Eve.’’ 

“Well,’’ Leried, with uneasy defiance, 
“you are not going to poach on Ductor 
Jolitfe’s inanor, aunt Pat, and preach a ser- 
non, are you ?” 

‘Has there ever been a Christmas Eve 
before this, Rita darling,in which you have 
pot been by your dear fatber's side ; nas he 
not always marked this season of al! others 
by some little surprise, proof of his love, 
some costly present, some plan for your 
pleasure ?”’ 

“Oh, don’t aunt Pat !”’ 

“I turned away with asharpcry of pain, 
for she probed my deep wound merci- 
leasly. 

“‘As though I did not feel the change, as 
though the season had no meinories,and no 
bitterness for me! 

“I must, ny child—Rita, come here to 
me !”" 

“The sharply old hands drew me down 
upon the footsool, until inv eyes were on a 
level with the kind old face, in which I 
read a coinpassion that was too true to 
spare ine one reproving word. 

“Since I placed you a little dark-haired 
baby in your father’s arms and bade him 
welcome a little daughter in place of the 
son he hoped fer, has Sir Hercules ever 
been unkind or forgetful of you, Rita ?”’ 

I shook -~ head half fiercely, and I 
gazed at the leaping tirelight through a mist 
of bot tears. 

“Since that day later on,a day within 
your dim remembrance, Rita, when 1 led 
the pale, scared child, as the best consoier, 
to the stricken man’s side, and told him 
she was motherless, has he not been father 
and mother both in one to you ?” 

“Oh, yes—yes,’’ with a sobbing, choking 
utterance, “he has been the best, the dear- 
est always ! 

“But now—"’ 

‘There is no ‘but’ strong enough to make 
you forsake biin.”’ ; 

“Ah, but toere is !"’ I said, with sorrow- 
ful pride. 

‘There is the greatest ‘but’ of all, aunt 
Pat—he no longer wants ine. 

“J ain nothing to bim now.” 

“So say selfisliiness and pride and folly,” 
said aunt Patience. 

**Do I seein barsh, Rita? 

“My heart aches fur you, dearest child, 
but it aches for your father too. 

‘This inarriage is quite certain to take 


place ?’’ 

“Quite; there is no hope of escaping 
it.”” 

“Then, as you must submit to the 


inevitable, submit at once, like the dear 
child jou are, if this marriage will make 
your father baphy even at your expense.” 

“Jt will not,’’ I asseverated with iupss- 
siored earnestness; ‘‘believe me, it will 
not! 

“She is not good, she does not care for 
hfm.”’ 

The slim white fingers sinocothed my 
ruffied hair, the clear persuasive voice 
flowed untalteringly on. 

“You are no tair judge, child; but, if it 





should unfortunately be as you say, then 


eason that you, wbo are good ly re 
me mere s nia s 4 parochial communication she had forgotten | 


who love biin well, should by your 
father’s side.”’ 

I did not answer, unless there was a 
specch in iny fast-falling tears and ir the 
sobs that seemed to tear my very heart. 

It was so hard to yield, and yet so harder 


stay 


far to gainsay iy aunt’s words 
‘Tt may ve lear cb i, Heave rant 
will be, that your father has man bars 


honored and happv life before hiin. 
“But he is no longer young, and there 
may come a Christinas Eve when, though 
be caine to trample on your pride and weii-’ 
nigh break your heart, you would give that 


heart's blood to touch his living hand and 
look upon bis living face.” 
“Ob, don't, don’t!"" 1 cried, starting up 


y- 
a no more, aunt Pat; I cannot bear 

“What am I to do?” 

And indeed I felt as though my heart 
were bursting witli the vain remorse her 
words foreshadowed. 

She rose, too, and drew my proud head 
down upon ber sboutder, and kissed me as 
uly mother would have kissed ine, had she 
seen ny bitter grief. 

“That is iny good brave child !"" she said 
cheerily. 

“Write to your dear father, Rita—tell him 
how sorry you are for your foolish prank, 
and ask hiwifbecan spare time to run 
down here and fetch you back, to eat his 
Christinas dioner ip good old family fashion 
with his little daughter and his two old 
maiden sisters.” 

I obeyed aunt Pat withour further de- 
mur. 

Dear aunt Pat ! 

When, in an evil day for us, sho lays 
down the burden of her ntle life, and 
crosses the dark river, the te ofthe beati- 
tudes will be hers on the other side,and He 
who has biessed the peaceinakers will sure- 
ly greet her with ‘*Well-done !"” 

1 did not find my task so hard as I thought 
it would be. 

The minute my pen touched the paper, 
words caine faster than I could set thein 
down, and I poured out ali the love and 
sorrow of ny heart in a passionate flood 
that washed away all bitterness and sense 
of wrong. 

I did not re-read what I had written—I 
folded it up, all blotted, tear-stained and 
incoherent as it was, addreswed, and dropped 
it into the letter-bag, and then I told aunt 
Put what I had done, 

She kissed me and called me a good girl ; 
but she was her comfortable prvusaic self 
again, a d iminediately busied herself with 
directions that the ‘red room” or best guest 
chainber, should be made reaay for Sir 
Hercules Tein pest’s use. 

The rest of the day passed slowly enough 
though I threw myself actively into every 
scheine for work or amusement suggested 
by those around me, dreading idleness as 
the worst of all foes. 

I spent my morning in the school-rooin, 
helping the Joliffes and aunt Priscilla to 
make the whitewashed map-hung walls 
brilliant with red cloth, green leaves, cot- 
ton-wool, and scarlet berries. 

It wasa merry, happy time, though we 
covered our clothes with dirt and toreour 
hands and garments with the spitefully 
spiky leaves. 

Paul Joliffe was there, handsomer than 
ever, and after the first stiffness and ein- 
barrassment had passéd, more devotedly 
attentive to me. 

Of course I should not have set much 
store by his devotion as I was the only 
penny ah he present, but that whenever I 
inet his blue eyes I saw in thei the saine 
look of tender pleading that used to thrill 
ine once with a wild joy that only irritated 
and annoyed ine now. 

Perhaps I showed iny annoyance, for his 
bright face clouded, and as he placed iny 
wreath for me, which was at an altitude be- 
yond ny reach, he mnuttered with sudden 
tierceness— 

‘‘Rita, do vou never mean to forgive me?”’ 

I hushed slightly at the mortifying infer- 
ence the question conveyed, and answered 
with indignant frankness— 

“Indeed, Mr. Joliffe,I will not forgive 
your insulting ine with a doubt, otherwise 
we are very good friends. 

“Our little comedy was pleasant enough 
while it lasted ; but we should have been 
horribly bored if we had tried to play it all 
our lives.’’ 

He bit his lip savagely, and gave me an 
anyry glare that induced in iny unromantic 
mind the practicle reflection that, though 
an ideal lover while his passion lasted, Paul 
Joliffe would take a very ill-teinpered 
husband; and then without a word he 
turned away, nor did he condescend to 
assist or accost ine for the rest of the dav. 

1 took his defection very light-beartedly. 

Hard as iny fingers worke@ over leaves 
and berries, my thoughts were busier atill 
with my own hopes and fears, and with 
that vivid, fearful picture aunt Patience 
bad conjured > 

“Surely be will telegraph to say that he 
will come. 

“If not, I must go to him,’ I thought 
feverishly, as I sat in ny quiet corner work- 
ing busily, and wondering if the day would 
ever end. 

At tive o’clock, our labors being com- 
plete, we betook ourselves home. 

Archdale Glen and Archdale Rectory 
were about equidistant frou the church and 
school, consequently we parted at the 
churchyard gate, and went our several 
ways, the Joliffes through the straggling 
village, aunt Priscilla and I up the bill. 

The air was keen, but clear and crisp,and 
a slender cresent moon shone brightly in 
the low gray sky. 

We had not parted company five minutes 
when aunt suddenly recalled an i:nportant 


w make to Mrs. Joliffe. 

‘‘Dear, dear,’’ she said, coming toa dead 
stop, and rubbing that ill-used nose of bers, 
“how very stupid ofine! Minna will 


quite at fault it she does not know. 
“Do you mind going back with me to the 
Ree 
padi [ ‘A - appea 
tears sa pp rushed t& ly eyes 
h, auntie,’ 1] said, with coaxing eagt 
ness, ‘“you go to the Rectory and let inerun | 
home! 


“Ob, yes '—as she shook ber head—‘‘sup- 





be | 





has telegraphed? It would be 
80 horrid to waste all that time! 
“Look bow bright it is; and I should be 


home in ten minutes.” 

She hesitated a moment, bat finally, with 
Many consultations of the clear sky and de- 
serted pathway, guve a reluctant consent, 
and went down the bill again and on to 
where the faint lights of the village twink- 
led cheerily through the night, while I ran 
lightly up the bill, rejoicing in the victory 
I bad won. 

Two fields to cross,a winding lane to 
pass through, and then I should know my 
fate, should see whether +4 father had 
been as prompt to pardon as I had hoped. 

I crossed the first field without adven- 
ture, and met no one in the second, though 
the sound of distant and suggestively 
drunken melody rather quickened my pulse 
as I passed through it. 

And when the sound began to be acooin- 
panied by the lurching of heavy feet and 
the hiccup-interru iteration of the rustic 
ditty— 

**T have a twopence, a Jolly, Jolly twopence, 

I have a twopence, I love it as my lite; 
A penny I will lend, and a penny I will spend, 

And I'll take nothing home to my wife''— 
the last immoral determination bein 
erked out in a perfect roar of triumph, 

nto be seriously alarmed ;to wish 
with all my heart that I had controlled my 
impatience and reinained under the sale 
shelter of aunt Priscilla's wing. 

Wishing, however, was vain enough now. 

The man was within sight; a beavy-look- 
ing, sinock-frock-clad creature with a blue- 
and-white cotton bundle under his arin. 

He saw me as I approached the stile, for 
his face broadened in a beery grin, and he 
hastened towards tne. 

“Pay tha toll,” he cried, with a hateful 
chuckle and filling up the narrow passage 
with his great figure and extended aruins— 
“gi usa kiss, pretty inadain, and awl help 
tha over.”’ 

Ido notthink lam a coward; but my 
heart felt like lead as I looked wildly round 
and saw no possibility of escape. 

If I went forward I should be in the 
inan’s arms, if I retreated he would of 
course pursue me, and I reinembered hear- 
ing that drunken men, even when they 
could not walk, were capable of a swift and 
steady run. 

While I wildly weighed ponsibilities and 
looked, I suppose, the very picture of dis- 
inay, ny foe putone great foot over the 
stile and, launching hiinselt after it, seized 
me in a brutal bear-like hug. 

*“You’ve inade me come tor my _ kiss, so 
awl wnake it two,”’ he cried, thrusting his 
dirty bearded face int» mine. 

Terror and utter loathing nade medumb; 
I could only struggle inadly for a moment, 
and then—— 

Then I heard a quick exclamation anda 
heavy fall, and I stood freed and trembling 
in the moonlight, with ny cowardly foe- 
man inabuddled heap on the pathway, 
and a tall slender figure at ny side. 

“You have been terribly frightened, I 
fear; pray take my arin.”’ 

I wok it eshamed of my own sbaking 
limbs, but really afraid that without some 
such support | should fall. 

I looked apologetically into my cham 
ion’s face, and as I looked I recognized it. 

For the second titne in three days, Martin 
O’ Hara had coine to my assistance, 

“Tt was nothing,’ he said, answering my 
incoherent thanks. 

“I beard the scoundrel’s words as I came 
up the lane and was fortunately in time to 
punish his insolence. 

“7 don’t think’’—with a scornful glance 
in the direction of the recumbent figure— 
“that he will trouble you again, but still, 
with your perinission, I will see you home. 

“You are going, I think, Archdale 
Glen ?”’ 

“Yes, Iain Margaret Tempest, Miss Arch- 
dale’s niece, whoin you kindly befriended 
the night before last,”’ I answered, looking 
gratefully up at the stern face of iny pro- 
tector. 

“Mr. O'Hara, why will you not let my 
aunt thank you for this second service you 
have done mne?”’ 

He did not answer instantly. 

I think the intense earnestness of the ap- 
peal touched bitn a little, and the pause was 
signiticantly filled by the volley of abuse 
poured after us by uy late assailant. 

I did not catch or understand one halt the 
phrases that coiposed it; but I shuddered 
at the word with which it closed. 

**Murderer!”’ 

Martin O'Hara's face might have been 
wrought in fine steel for al) the emotion it 
showed; his voice was quite clear and 
steady as he said— , 

‘Take that for your answer, Miss Temp- 
est; | enter no house save my own, and I 
speak to no person who does not first ad- 
dress me. 

“For in the eyes of all 
aunts included, I ain—what that man 
called ine.”’ 

1 could not deny his words—for had not 
even dear gentie aunt Pat sorrowfully 
avowed her veliefin his guilt?—but as I 

looked at the proudly carried head unnat- 


W yeifield, your 


has 


urally whitened, at the good, sorrowful | 
face unnaturally set and stern, I felt a sud- 
den, strong, unshakable conviction that all | 


the Wychfield world was wrong, that Mar- 
tin O'Hara was as innocent as I of the crime 
laid to his charge. 
And on the impulse of this conviction I 
Si» Ke, 
But I do not think you that | said 
nel yet earnes 
Srai ever rue 
SHalii aiwaysec 
ever and wherever we inay 
you, as I do now, to take ny band. 
l held it out as I spoke, fo: 


iAith ¥ iracgua ye 
meet, and ask 


we had 


reached the iron gates of my home, and ) 


was time to ye. 

I half iny foolish speech and 
gesture in the next few seconds,for my 
com pavion wasso strangely siow to respond 
to my advance. 

At last, justas I turned d ntedly 
away, he seized the long-d hand, 
and raised it to bis li 

‘*Heaven bless you, child,” he cried pas 
ro a aa ‘tor that foolish, unreasonable 

th 

“It is founded on nothing; bat if it lives 
only this one day, Heavea bless and reward 
you for it for ever!” 

I bowed my head, awed by the fervor of 
the benediction, and, when I raised it, 
Martin O'Hara was gone. 

I saw the tall, shado figure striding 
along through the chill splendor of the 
moonlight, and watched it till it vanished 
from my sight. 

Then, with a strange flutter at my heart 
and a troubled little sigh, I pasmed {nto the 
warmth and cousfort of my home. 


[TO BB CONTINUED. ] 
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Scientific and Useful. 
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WaTERPROOFING CLOTH.—Iinbue the 
cloth on the wrong side with a soiution of 
isinglass, aluin, and soap, by means of a 
brush. Whendry, brush on the wrong 
side against the grain. This makes the 
cloth impervious (lor a long time) to water 
but not air. 


Sack-CLotH.—According to the Military 
World, sack-cloth or canvas can be made as 
impervious to inoisture as leather, by keep- 
ing it in a decoction of one pound of oak 
bark with fourteen pounds of boiling water. 
This quantity is sufficient for eight yards of 
stuff. The cloth has to soak twenty-four 
hours, when it is taken out, passed through 
running water,and bung uptodry. The flax 
and hemp fibres, in absorsing the tannin, 
are at the saine time, better fitted to resist 
wear. 


Tuk GuMs.—The daily precaution (the 
use of the tooth-brush) for the preservation 
of the teeth, and the cleanliness of the 
mouth, will generally ensure a healthy 
condition of the guins; though they are 
sometimes affected from constitutional 
causes, which produce tenderness and 
liability to bleed upon pressure; cold, also, 
has a similar effect occasionally. Tincture 
ot myrrh, diluted with a little water, is, in 
such cases, an excellent purifying and 
strengthening ay ater A few drops of 
tincture of catechu in water forms an astrin- 
gent and simulating lotion, 


STEEL-Tron.—This new compound mate- 
rial is thus produced: A mould is prepared 
haviug a division of thin trun pl divid- 
ing it into two compartinents. olten steel 
is ran into one, whilst at exactly tne same 
time the other compartinent receives a 
charge of molten iron. If the temperature 
and the thickness of the dividing plate have 
been properly adjusted, the plate forms a 
welding tnedium for the two metals, and a 
mass balfiron and halt steel is produced. 
There are many uses for which iron thus 
faced with steel will be found valuable, 
arimor-plates and raiis being among the 
number. From its ingenuity, this process 
deserves success, and from its simplicity 
it is likely to obtain it. 


i ee 


Farm and Barden. 


CULTIVATION,—Frequent cultivation is a 
goood substitute for inanure, but pays much 
better with manure than without. This 
has been tried on garden crops, especially 
potatoes, cabbage, beans, onions, and other 
root crops. An old saw has come down to 
us froin the fathers that he who would have 
early cabbage sprouts tnust hoe them every 
morning betore breakfast. In the early 
inorning the dew ison, and this is charged 
with an available amnountot ammonia,which 
of course, feeds the roots below. If the 
surface 1s neglected a crust forins and the 
air does not circulate in the soil. 


Fow.s.—It is often desirable to know 
which isthe most profitable way to sell 
fow|ls—alive, dressed or both dressed and 
drawn. To find out weigh the fowls alive, 
then after it is dressed and aguin alter being 
drawn. Record the weight in each case, 
and then a little figuring with weight and 
tnarket prices as a basis, will soon tell the 
inquirer what he wants to know. General- 
ly, we think it will be found that selling 
alive pays about as well as to dress, particu- 
larly if the owner’s time is valuable and be 
is not an expert at picking. Those who 
buy and dress for inarket on a large scale 
generally are experts themselves at this 
workor have such*artists"'in their employ. 


PLANTS IN Pots.—Care should be taken 
to see that planis in pots are given good 





drainage. ‘This is best secured by putting 
| w lot of broken bricks or pieces ot broken 
pots in the bottom: of the flower-pot. These 


| pieces should be as large as a hazelnut or 
even larger. Over these pieces soine dried 
inoss, sphagnum or peat should be placed, 
or even « handful of dried grass, if nothing 


| better can be had. This will prevent the 
earth from falling among the fragmenta 
aid will insure cotnplete drainage. It is 
supposed of course, that the regular flower- 
ts are used with a bole at the bottom for 
Cit f water. Ifabox or other 

e used «a hole should be made in the 

rs “ wi ave rhe a4 tried 

“ . ~ 4 eee] With 

iitference it w make in their plants. 
be earth in the pots should be kept moist 


| but not wet, soggy, or cold. 
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NOW IS THE TIME TO 
RAISE CLUBS. 


— TT a lee 


A GRAND OFFER! 


AlCopy of our Beautiful Oleo- 
graph, ‘ ‘Presenting the 
Bride,’’ to each sub- 
scriber, whether sin- 
gie orinciubs. 


Presenting the Bride! 


The original 011-Painting of which our Premium is 
an exact copy sold for $145,000, and to-day graces the 
walls of the Gnest private gallery in America. It is 
printed on the best and heaviest naper, and covers 
more than five hundred equare inches. It contains 
twenty-seven colors, which with the variety of shad- 
ing produced by the Photo-Olrograph process, make 
it a veritable transcript from life, and it combines in 
iteelf all the beautiful coloring of the oil painting, 
the clearness of outline of the steel engraving, with 
the naterainess of the photograph. The most deli- 
cate detalis of color and expression are brought out 











with startling vividness, and only on the closest exz- | 


amination is the mind satisied that itis not a photo- 
graph cotored by hand. 

As to THE POST, there are few in this country, or 
any other country, whoare not familiar with it. Es- 
tablished in 1471, it is the oldest paper of ite kind in 
America, and for more than half acentury it has been 
recognized as the Leading Literary and Family Jour- 
nal in the United States. For the coming year we 
have secured the best writers of this country and 
Europe, in Prose and Verse, Fact and Fiction. 

A recordof sixty years of continuous publication 
proves its worth and popularity. THE PosT has never 
missed an insur. 
the best original Stories, Sketches and Narratives of 
day. tts perfectly free from the degrading and pol- 
luting trash which characterizes many other so-calied 
literary and family papers. It gives more for the 
money, and of a better class, than any other publica- 
tion In the world. Fach volume contains, in addi- 


tion to its well-edited departments, twenty-five first- 


class Serials, by the best living authors, and upwards 
of five hundred Short Stories. Every number is re- 
plete with useful information and Amusement, com- 
prising Tales, Adventures, Sketches, Blography, An- 
ecdotes, Statistics, Facts, Recipes, Hints, Cautions, 
Poetry, Science, Art, Philosophy, Manners, Customs, 
Proverbs, Problema, Experiments, Personals, News, 
Wit and Humor, Historical Fasays, Remarkable 
Fvents, New Inventions, Curious Ceremonies, Re- 
cent Discovertes, and a complete report of all the lat- 
est Fashions, as well asallithe novelties in Needle- 
work, and fullest and freshest information relating to 
all matters of personal and home adornment. and do- 
mestic matters. Tothe people everywhere it will 
prove one of the best, most lnstructive, rellable and 
moral papers that has ever entered their homes, 


TERMS: 
$2.00 PER YEAR, IN ADVANCE, 


Including a Copy of the beautiful Oleograph, 
“PRESENTING THE BRIDE.” 


CLU Bs. 


2 coptes one year (and * Presenting the Fride’’ 





CO ORCHID). ccccccccccrcccccrcrecsrcsvccccscccecccens 93% 
RS coptes one year 5 00 
4 copies one year . wis 6 00 
5 coples one year By a5 
D copies one year " . .. 1500 
D copies one year = “ .. 200 


S@7 An extra copy of the Paper and Oleograph free 
to a person sending a club of five or more. 

New subscriptions can commence at any time dur- 
ing the year. 

Five Three-Cent Stamps Must be 
added to each subscription, to pay 
postage aud packing on the pic- 
ture. 

The Promium cannot be purchased by itself ; it can 
only be obtained in connection with Tu® Post. Only 
one premium will be sent with each subscription, 
Where a second premium is desired, another sub- 
scription will have to be sent, 

We trust that those of our subscribers who design 
making up clabs wit be in the fleld as early as possi- 
ble, and make large additions to their lists. Our 
prices to club subscribers are sv low that If the matter 
is properly explained, very few who desire a first- 
class literary paper will hesitate to subscribe at once, 
and thank the getter-v p of the club for bringing the 
paper to their notice. Remember, the getter-up ot a 
club of Ave or more gets not only the Premium Oleo- 
graph, ‘“‘PRESENTING THE BuIDE,"' free for his 
trouble, but a copy of the paper also. 


Hew to Remit. 

Payment for THE POST when scent by mail should 
be in Money Orders, Bank Checks, or Drafts. When 
neither is obtainable, send the money in a reg- 
istered letter. Every postmaster in the country is 
required to register letters when requested. Fail- 
ing to receive the ps per within a reasonable time af- 
ter ordering, ym will advise us of the fact, and 
whether you ser.t gash, check, money order, or regis- 
tered letter. 








Change cf Addrem. 
desiring their address changed, wil) 
eir former postoffice as well #s their 


Subecriber 
please give 
present address 


To ( orrre pombe mia. 

in every case eend us your full name and address 

you wish an answer if the ta formation desired is 
not of general interest, so that we can answer in the 
paper, eend postal card or stamp for reply by mail. 

Address all letéers to 
THE SATURDAY EVENING ProsT. 

(Leck Box &) 726 Sanverm 4... Phida., Pa. 


Its Fiction is of the highest order— | 


° 


ABSURDITIES. 

It may require a great deal of discrimina- 
tion to distinguish between that which 
seems absurd to us merely because of our 
limited knowledge, while to another man, 
who has a wider vision, it appears to be an 
established truth. 

When the Asiatic monarch was told that 
in certain countries, at certain seasons of 


the year, water became solid, and the 
shower descended in the form of white 


flakes that could be shoveled off like earth, 
it is not strange that he should have treated 
the statement with contempt. 

So when if was announced that the earth 
rolled over every day, it was natural 
enongh that the ignorant multitude should 
regard it as preposterous, because they 
could not understand how this could be 
without everything tumbling off, and 
they were sure that they could not walk 
about with their heads hanging down- 
ward. 


pronounced absurd. No testimony would 
ever convince you that a neighbor of yours 
had seen a Centaur—a horse with a man’s 
head—in the street, but there is not the 
same reason for doubting the existence of 
the sea-serpent. If there was only one or two 
men who had ever seen fish fly in the air, 
the statement would be ridiculed. Nearly 
every great discovery and invention of 
| modern times was received at first with in- 
| credulity and disdain. 

Before we venture to say that this or that 
| is ‘impossible in the nature of things,’’ we 
| should call to mind how litt'e we know 
| about nature, after all. 

We are apt to regard the views of those 
| who differ trom us in important matters as 
| in themselves simply absurd, while our 





opinions are regarded in the same way by 
our opponents. This is particularly true in 
the region of theology. 

It is a marvel to us how such a man as 
Mr. A., so well-informed and well-balanced 
| in other matters, so careful in his judg- 

ments, 80 upright and honest, can possibly 
| accept the creed which he professes to be- 
| lieve. How can he be willing to worship 
| after such strange forms, and identity him- 
| self with a denomination that is so irra- 
’ tional? 

And then, outside the pale of all the 
churches, stands the agnostic non-believer, 
and he wonders how rational men can be- 
lieve in anything except that which their 
senses teach them. 

And then, outside of him, may be seen a 
still more agnostic circle, who declare that 
we are not sure of even that which comes to 
us by our senses—in fact, we are not cer- 
tain of anything but the fact of uncer- 
tainty. 

There is no question that the greatest and 
wisest men are susceptible of extraordinary 
delusions. The wise and learned Samuel 
Johnson had his pet superstitions. Isaac 
Newton was weak on certain points. And 
in our own day there are distinguished men 
who woukl astonish the public if they 
should revealall the chimeras that float 
about their brains. It might be that they 
were not chimeras, after all, but solid 
truths, resting upon evidence which it 
would not be possible to make intelligent to 
others. So that, afterall, there is some- 
thing favorable to be said even of the ab- 
surd. 





SANCTUM CHAT. 








IT seems that machines as well as men 
work harder here than in Europe. The 


here do as much as 131 in Germany, 139 in 
Switzerland, and 140 in Austria-Hungary. 

THE Postoffice Department advises that 
the address on printed matter or merchan- 
dise mailed to distant points at home or 
abroad, be written on the enclosure as wel] 
as on the wrapper. Failure to deliver the 
articles in case the wrapper is lost or de- 
stroyed will thereby be avoided. 

So large a proportion of our girls will be- 
come wives and mothers that our only safe 





| ty lies in giving all of them proper prepara 
tion for the life of wiv« For 
such a life they will need, first of all. good 
physical health. Yet in no other particu 
| lar, perhaps, is the education of girls more 
| generally neglected or more frequently 
| misdirected. . The isfnot only to little sys- 


Sana mothers 


“4 


Sume things may be very improbable, and | 
| yet not so absolutely impossibie as to be | 





| 
| 





Railway Gazette says tha’ 100 locomotives | 


| 
| 
| 


tematic effort made to educate girls’ bodies 
into supple robustness, and to give stamina 
and buoyancy to their constitutions, but 
there is, too commonly, positive education 
in il) health given to them. 

Tue Abbe Moigno has formed a com- 
pany in Paris, and has raised $150,000 for 
the purpose of dragging the Red Sea and 
Bitter Lakes, in order to recover the char. 
jots, treasure, arms and other remains of 
Pharaoh's host, which he believes to lie 
there covered with a saline deposit. The 
research will be prosecuted by divers. The 
expedition is ready to leave Marseilles, and 
is only detained by the outbreak of cholera 
at the Red Sea ports. 

An exchange, publshed in Hartford, 
Conn., contained, a few days ago, a face- 
tious account ot a fight between two pas- 
tors, in a baptismal] font in a church in that 
city. A special correspondent telegraphed 
the story to several cities, and the thrilling 
details of the imaginary encounter are now 
being dished up by newspapers in all parts 
of the country, under such headings as 
‘‘Death Lock in a Font,’’ ‘‘Desperate Af- 
fray in a Church,”’ etc. 

Every man who produces something— 
something that the world needs—is a pub- 
lic benefacter. So every man who does 
something that the world needs to have 
done is a public benefactor. But any man 
whose business makes the world any worse 
than it was before, cannot be such a busi- 
ness man as he ought to be. The first thing, 
then, is to choose a business that shal] make 
the world better—not worse. Perhaps you 
may not thus choose the business which will 
make you rich the quickest, but neverthe- 
less you have chosen as you ought to 
choose. 


THE Commissioner ot Patents, in a de- 
cision just announced,says: ‘‘He who uses 
reasonable dilligence, and first reduces an 
invention to practice, embodying it in prac- 
tical form, must be regarded as the first in- 
ventor, and entitJed to a patent against one 
who, although prior in time to making it, by 
negligence allows it to remain unknown. 
Where inventors withhold their inventions 
and confer no benefits upon the public, 
there is no reason why protection should be 
afforded them if other and more dilligent 
inventors produce the same thing, and do 
confer such benefits. The rule is well es- 
tablished, that an applicant cannot have a 
patent for that which has been patented to 
another, unless he can make out such a case 
as would deteat the patent.’’ 

“IF the various countries maintain their 
present rate of increase,’’ says the Secre- 
tary of the Embassy at Berlin, ‘‘fifty years 
hence the United States will have a popula- 
tion of 190,000,000, Russia approximately 
153,000,000,Germany 83,000,000, the United 
Kingdom 63,000,000, Austria-Hungary and 
Italy both 44,000,000, France only 40,000, - 
000. Germany has already in round num- 
bers 7,500,000 more inhabitants than France, 
but in this reckoning Algeria is not taken 
into account."" For war purposes, how- 
ever, it is observed that the balance is not 
so heavily against France, for whereas in 
Germany there are only 965 males to every 
thousand females, in France there are 991. 
Germany has, therefore, only three and a 
half million more than France. 


In France the snail is considered more 
toothsome than the oyster. The best ones 
are raised in Burgundy, where they grow 
double the size of the large garden snails 
of this country. Some of them are fully as 
large as an ordinary %yster. Snail-raising 
has become quite a profitable business, and 
is increasing yearly. They are kept in a 
damp place and ted on peppermint and 
such things as they like best, until they seal 
themselves up in their shells for the winter, 
when they are ready for market. Nature 
has furnished snails with extraordinary 
powers of reproduction, each individual 
being both male and female, and the outlay 
in snail-farming is represented only by the | 





| time and trouble spent in collecting -them | 


and keeping them from straying 


Forty years ago a well-known citizen of 


| Raleigh, then a young merchant, was en 
| gaged to be married to a. young lady ot | 


Wake county. For some cause the young 
people became estranged, and the marriage 


was broken off. The s00n after 
married, another of Wake county's daugh. 
ters, who lived but a few years. He then 
took a second wife, with whom he lived 
happily fora number of years, when she 
died, and he took a third wife, who died 
two yearsago. A short time since the 
citizen referred to, pow three score and ten, 
met the object of his first love, whom he 
had not seen for over forty years. Ac-. 
quaintance was renewed, love revived, pro- 
posals of marriage made and accepted, and 
within a few days, it is said, the old gentle. 
man will lead to the altar his first love of 
forty years ago. 

A FORESTRY BULLETIN of the Census 
Office reports that the total consumption of 
wood for fuel in the United States during 
the year 1880 is estimated at 145 778,137 
cords, the value of which was $321,962, 373. 
Ot this quantity, 140,537,490 cords were 
used for domestic purposes; 1,971,813 cords 
by railroads; 787,862 cords by steamboats; 
358,074 cords in mining and amalgamating — 
the precious metals; 266,771 cords in other 
mining operations; 1,157,522 cords in the 
manufacture of brick and tile; 540,448 cords 
in the manutacture’ of salt; and 158,208 
cords in the manufacture of wool. During 
the same year 74,008,972 bushels of char- 
coal were burned, the value of which was 
$5,276,736. An idea of these vast quanti- 
ties might be got by calculating the sizes of 
the piles they would make in various 
shapes. 

It is not a pleasant fact that as the world 
goes, the men to wLom women have paid 
most homage and expressed most adulation 
are not specimens of the best type of man- 
hood. In the church, as a rule, it is not 
he who moved by divine compassion goes 
into the by-ways, into the hovels and gar- 
rets among the poor, friendless and dis- 
tressed, feeding the hungry, clothing the 
naked, nursing the sick,clasping hands with 
contagion, and helping trembling mortals 
through the dark valley, who commands 
from church women the most delicate at- 
tention and affectionate adoration. It is 
not for him that they embroider slippers, 
alter clothes, and compose sonnets, but for 
the one who takes his ease, who with defer- 
ential manners, dainty ways and sweetened 
words ministers to their weaknesses and 
vanities, though he may assert his mascu- 
line supremacy by occasionally castigating 
them from the pulpit. It was not before 
the portrait of Lincoln or of Morse, that 
women burned incense, but of Montague, 
the actor, whose handsome face and mimic 
grace captivated their hearts. It was not 
England’s Herbert Spencer, whose words 
in behalf of womanhood entitles him to 
ever grateful remembrance, that American 
women feted, but England’s Oscar Wilde, 
the spindle-shanked apostle of the sun- 
flower. 


THE Royal Red Cross, a new English 
idea, consists of a cross,enamelled crimson, 
edged with goid, having on the arms there- 
of the words, ‘‘Faith, Hope and Charity,”’ 
with the date of the institution of the deco- 
ration, the centre having thereon the 
Queen’s effigy. The decoration may be 
worn by the Queen Regnant, the Queen 
Consort, or the Queen Dowager of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, and it will be competent for the Sov- 
ereign to comfer the decoration upon any 
of the princesses of the Royal tamily of 
Grevt Britain and Ireland; also upon any 
ladies, whether subjects or foreign persons, 
who may be recommended by the Secretary 
ot State for special exertions during war in 
providing for the nursing, or for attending 
to sick and wounded soldiers and _ sailors: 
also upon any nursing sisters, whether sub- 
jects or foreign persons, who may be rec- 
ommended by the Secretary of State for 
War, or by the First Lord of the Admiral- 
ity, for special aevotion and competency 
which they may have displayed in their 
nursing with the army, in the field, or in 
naval and military hospitals. In order to 
make such additional provision as shall ef- 
fectually preserve pure this honorable dis 
tinction, it is ordained that if any person 
on whom such distinction shal] be D 
ferred, shall by her conduct become 
worthy of it, ber name shall be erased, by 
an order under her Majesty’s sign manual, 
from the register of those upon whom the 
said decoration shall have been conferred. 
























BY F. R. 





I cannot see, with my small human sight, 

Why God should lead this way or that for me ; 

| only know He hath said, ‘‘Child, follow me.** 
But Ican trust. 


I know not why my path should be at times 

So strangely hedged, so strangely barred before 

| only know God could keep wide the door ; 
But | can trust. 


I find no answer ; often, when beset 

With questions fierce and subtieon my way, 

And often have but strength to faintly pray ; 
But I can trust. 


I often wonder, as with trembling hand 

I cast the seed along the furrowed ,round, 

It ripened fruit for God will there bejtuund ; 
But I can trust, 


I cannot know why suddenly the storm 

Should rage so fiercely round me in its wrath ; 

But this I know—God watches all my path— 
And I can trust. 


I may not draw aside the mystic veil 
That hides the unknown future from my sight ! 
Nor know if for me waits the dark or light, 

Rut I can trust. 


[have no power to look across the tide, 

To see while here the land beyond the river ; 

But this I know, I shall be God's forever ; 
So I can trust. 





John’s Wife. 


BY WILSON BENNOR. 








ANIE,” said Squire Marden, “have you 
fed the voung turkeys ?”’ 
, “Yes, Jobn,”’ Janie answered. 

«And looked after the calves, and turned 
the cheeses, and aired the feather-beds, and 
cleaned the cellar, and sorted over the ap- 

les 7”’ 

“Yes, cousin John.” 

“Ah,” said Squire Marden, “it’s a heavy 
responsibility to put upon one person, all 
these daily duties, Fonte, eb?” 

“I ho I do everything to please you, 
John,” faltered the quiet girl,who sat pick- 
ing or in a huge pan. 

“Yes, Janie—yes, I’ve no cause to com- 

lain,’ said the squire,thoughtfully teeling 
fis handsome, sinooth-shaven chin, as he 
sat looking at the slender, pretty giri. 

While Janie Lee, conscious that his eyes 
were upon her, changed from pink to pale 
and then back again, and worked more 
steadtastlv than ever. 

“Janie,” said the squire suddenly, “I’ve 
something to say to you; and there’s no use 
in putting it off.” 

Janie glanced up, more agitated than 
ever. 

“I’m thinking of marrying again," said 
he abruptly. 

Janie tried to say “Are u?’? but her 
tongue clove to the root of her inouth. 

Poor, little, fluttering, shy thing—at that 
moment a flood of indescribable happiness 
seemed to overflow her soul. 

Ever since her cousin, Mrs. Marden, had 
died, four years ago, and she, a girl of six- 
teen, had taken the helin of housekeeping 
into her strong young hands, she had n 
learning to worship the handsome, noble- 
natured squire. 

Nothing was too much for her, when it 
was done for him. 

Full of Carlyle’s “Hero Worship,” Janie 
Lee could have written half-a-dozen 
volumes on the subject, and taken Squire 
John Marden for the central pcint of every 
one of them. 

Now and napeneres by a kindly word, 
a gentle tone, she hud ventured to hope she 
knew not what. 

Oftener still, she had fallen into thedeeps 
ot despondency, until, at last, she had re- 
solved to spend ber quiet and uneventful 
life in Squire Marden’s service, whether or 
not her efforts were rewarded by the guer- 
don she so craved, 

But now—now that he looked at her with 
those kindly-pleasant eyes—now that he 
spoke of marrying again—ber heart leaped 
high in her bosoin. 

Vere those long years of conscientious 
toil appreciated at last? 

Was he, indeed, about to ask her to be 
his wife? 

“Marrying again!’’ the squire repeated, 
slowly. 

“You wouldn’t not object, eh, Janie ?’’ 

“1?” she faltered. 

“Your tion, you see, would remain 
just the same,”’’ said he. 

“Matilda is a perfect child about the cares 
of housekeeping, and will, I doubt not, be 


pleased to retain you bere as ber right-hand | 


have 


in the bouse; for, as you may perha 
atilda 


poe , [have proposed to Miss 
err.’ 

2 are heart seemed turning to ice witb- 
in her. 

Miss Kerr, the dashing beauty who had 
been spending the summer at Mrs. Waller’s 
—the handsome, dark-eyed Di Vernon of a 
girl, who had made fun of farms and farm- 
ers, avowed her ignorance of all domestic 
detaile as if it were a merit, and dawdled 
away her time in croquet, lawn-tennis and 
novel-reading—who lared that life was 
not worth having without archery-parties, 
Charades and lawn-tennis. 





The last person in the world whom one | 


could have imagined John Marden tw 


fancy * 


n't fret, Janie said the squ 


£indiy 

“Your home is here always, wife or no 
wife. 

“I haven’t forgotten all that you were to 
poor Mary, before ehe died.” 


The toueh of his hand upon her drooping | Knew exact 


head seemed to loose the fountain of her 
tears, and flinging away her work, Janie 
darted, sobbing, from the room. 

Squire Marden looked aiter her, in slow, 
scarosl y-coim prehending surprise. 

“Ot all eniginas,”’ he said aloud, “‘women 
are the least compreheusible. 

“Once would think she would have been 
delighted with the prospect of some one to 
keep her company fs the house. 

“But perhaps she prefers being alone. 

“Jane oe was a quiet little thing.” 

But when she came to call hiin to tea, 
Janie Lee was quite calm and com 
again—a little pale, perhaps, but otherwise 
entirely herself. 

“Mr. Marden,” said she, with downcast 
eyes, ‘IT amsorry 1 behaved so foolishly 
this afternoon ; but I was so taken by sur- 
prise. 

“T—I am sure I hope that you will be 


happy r 
‘You are always a kind little darling, 
Janie,’’ said Mr. Marden, with a simile. 

“And Iam sure you and Tilly will get 
along nicely together.” 

Janie did not reply ; but after the house- 
work was all done that evening, and she 
was in her own room, she set herseit dili- 
gently to work, writing out an advertise- 
ment— 

“Wanted a Situation.” 

“For I never can live in the same house 
with the haughty beadty who has stolen 
John Marden’s love from me,"’ she thought, 
with a cruel peng at her heart. 

So the lovely Septeinber days went by, 
and the colored leaves n to fall, and 
the nutsto drop softly in the woods of 
night. 

And whenOctober reigned in royalty over 
hilland mountain, the wedding-day drew 
near. 

Tillie Kerr had been to visit the farm- 
honse, 

“This hall is so ridiculously narrow,’ 
said the bride-elect. 

“And the idea of such funny little wind- 
ing stairs! 

“Why, they make me think of a cork- 
screw !”’ 

John Marden looked at the staircase, 
down which he had been carried a baby. 

‘“*And, of course,’”’ rattled on Miss Kerr, 
**you will have the partition between these 
— taken down, and an archway put 
up?” 

“Of course,’’ echoed Squire Marden. 

But he didn’t know why he said it. 

Janie was looking on, and there wasa 
pained louk in her face. 

She was thinking how poor Mary’s corpse 
had lain there so snort atiine ago—how the 
dear old mother, whose memory John still 
so tenderly revered, died in the sunny back 
room, just when the March snowdrops 
were bursting through the frozen .ground. 

“Though don’t know,” added the 
bride, all with the ivory top of her 
carved parasol, ‘‘but that it would really be 
cheaper in the end to pull the whole thing 
down, end build something, to suit one’s 
self exactly.’’ 

“The house is taree hundred years old,”’ 
said Squire Marden gravely. 

“There is no house in the country so 
old.” 

“Oh, horrid!’’ cried Matilda, recoiling 
with a little theatrical cry. ‘The idea ol 
living in a house that in three hundred 
years old!” 

And she laughed and rustled away, with 
her jet chains sparkling, her presence 
leaving a faint perfume behind her; and 
Janie had secretely felt thatif she saw 
much more of Miss Kerr, she should learn 
to hate her cordially. 

The wedding evening came, and all the 
county people, high and low, were invited 
to partici in the festivities, 

Mrs. Waller, froin whose house the bri- 
dal was to be celebrated had done her best 
to give her triend what she called ‘a tiptop 
wedding.”’ 

The village band was engaged, the walls 
were decked with autuinn-leaves, scarlet 
berries and evergreens; the bridal-cake was 
« mountain of snowy perfection, and the 
old clergyman, in his robes, stood waiting 
at the door, when Mrs. Waller came hur- 
riedly in with a pale, frightened face, to 
where the bridegrooin stood, stalwart and 
handsome, with his “best man’’ at his 
side. 

“There's no use trying to hide matters 
any longer,’ said she hvsterically. ‘Tillie 
has gone ! Gone with Captain Swedenborg! 
She went riding with him this afternoon, 
and I made sure she’d coine back. But she 
hasn't; and here’sthe telegrain from Lon- 
don. 

‘Read it, some one. 
to do it.”’ 

Lawyer Toucey, who stood next to her, 
put on his spectacles and leisurely perused 
the telegrain— 

‘Good-bye, everybody!’’ it said saucily. 
“T am married to Captain Swedenborg,and 
start for Paris at noon to-morrow. Every 
woman has a right to change her mind,and 
1 have changed imine. 

“TILLIE SWEDEN BORG.” 


I haven't the heart 


There was a brief silence of a second or 
two, and then Squire Marden spoke out. 

“Changed her mind, has she?’’ he said,in 
a clear, ringing yoice. 

“Well, I baven’t changed mine. 

“J came here w be married, and married 
I intend wo be! 


“Tt it isnotto one bride, it shall Le to 
another. 

“Little Jani the pale g 7; 
10Ve-c red, & 4 A ati» A, A 
s810e, will ¥ s take ) piact ¢ 
and mv home, which this heart <M nan 
has left vacant? 

“Will you be my wife?”’ 

y ot ber death Janie Lee never 


To the da 
: ly what she answered. 


She only knew that she was tly led to 
the bride’s place; that Squire John's strong 
hand held hers; that his clear voice spoke 
the nses; that she murmured her 
share, feeling all the while as if she were in 
a dreain. 

But when the ceremony was over,and the 
guests crowded around t© offer their con- 
eatenaenn ene mists all cleared away froin 

er heart and brain,the tranquil light came 
back to her eye. 

John Marden's wife! 

. — higher happiness had life to offer 
er 

And when they were driving home, in 
the sof autuinnal moonlight, she looked 
wistfully into his face. 

“John,” said she, “are you sure that you 
do not regret this sudden step of yours f" 

“Regret it, sweetheart?" he sald, tender- 
ly pressing her hand. 

“Regret that 1 have discovered, ere it is 
_ - that false, fair woman's crafty ma- 

ure 

“Regret that found my sweet guardian 
angel at last ?"’ 

And #0 the nine days’ wonder of Squire 
Marden’s marrisge died away. 

Mrs, Captain Swedenborg never returned 
froin Paris, and Janie and her husband live 
happily in the old farmn-house, which never 
has been altered and never will be, 

“Tt is good enough for us,” says uire 
Marden, when people talk about ‘“snodern- 
imng,’’ the place, 

“It is home!"’ Janie adds softly. “Our 
home !"’ 

And the words are full of the sweet hap- 
piness of her heart. 

——- 


‘By Telephone. 





BY HENRY FRITH. 





OANNA LISLE was a quiet, self-pos- 

sessed girl, who stepped froin infancy 
ey to discreet maidenhood without any in- 
verinediate period of thoughtlessnens, 
though this was doubtless due in a measure 
to circumstances, 

She was the younger of twochildren ; tne 
elder, a brother, who was wild, broke his 
invalid mother’s heart, and ran away from 
home many years before. 

So Joanna nursed her mother, directed 
the household, and then, as her tather 
gracually became more and more intem per- 
ate in his habits, she grew into the hable of 
doing his work for him. 

He had been for years the editor of a 
monthly magazine, which, though nui won- 
derfully popular, paid its publishers weil. 

Mr. Lisle excused himself from doing his 
work at the office, saying his sight was fail- 
ing, and his daughter acted as his amanu- 
ensis ; and though Mr. Adanm, the publish- 
er, ashrewd but rather illiterate man, knew 
how matters stood, be fortore complaining, 
for he was satistied with the articles fur- 
nished. 

Joanna wrote readily, and she had for 
sone titne the benefitof her father’s ex peri- 
ence, 

When at-last both parents died, her 
mother’s disease hastened by grief and her 
father’s by intemnperance, she applied to Mr. 
Adains for the position of editress, 

She obtained it ata smaller salary than 
her father received besides she was to 
spend six hours each day at the office. 

Mr. Adains bad been too much confined 
under the old regime. 

His magazine was printed at a lane es 
tablishment a few doors distant and, except 
upon publishing dave he kept but one boy 
in his office : 80 for the sake ol convenience, 
a telephone connected bis sanctum with 
the printing-»Mfice 

At first, Mr. Adams watched Joanna 
sharply ; but she succeeded admirably with 
her work, for she was eg clever, and 
willing ; and by-and by be fell into the 
habit of leaving her in possession of his 
sanctuin the greater portion of the thine, as, 
except his advertising to which be person- 
ally attended, his bosiness was chiefly 
transacted by letter and througn the tele 
phone. 

It was part of Joanna’s duty to direct the 
com positors through this telephone. 

At first she was a trifle timid, but she 
soon caine to use it naturally, and to think 
nothing about it. 

Her conversation was chiefly with 
foremap of the printing-office ; but one day 
when the bell rang, and she went to an- 
swer its call, she heard a strange but pleas- 
ant voice ask, “Is that vou Adatns?”’ 

“Mr. Adains is absent,’’ she replied. 

‘Is the editor in?” 

“Yes; I edit the magazine now.”’ 

“Then you will do quite as well. 

“Is the copy for next month nearly 
ready ?’’ 

“Tt is quite ready. 

“Shall I send it over?”’ 

“As suvon a8 Convenient, please. 

‘Is that all ?’’ 

“All; except it may be well to introduce 
ourselves, to shorten matters, when we 
speak through the 'phone. 

“Tain Niven, the printer.” 

“And I awn Joanna Lisle.”’ 

“] recollect seeing your name attached to 
an occasional story in this and other inaga 


” 





Ze. 
“Are vou a relative of the foriner editor?’’ 
‘His daughter.”’ 


“Thanks, Miss Lisle! Good morning! 
Joanna buadiled the copy together, ar i 
es pal ‘ 4 fe. ya 

oie I . wing wha 
He » rsed fluent through 

| phone, and his voice wasthat of «a gent 

j 

| man. 


As for Mr. Niven, he waited for the copy 
in person. 





the | 





| 


2 +" Mr. Adams's office-boy, soon arrived 
with it. 

“Why, Jim,” sald he, “you're growing to 
be a proinpt inessenger, and you are pe 
ing unusually tid is morning." 

“Ob,” replied Jim, pleased to bear the 
improvement in bis appearance remarked, 
“I allus looks so now! Mins Lisle is very 
neat, and she don't like to see dirty boys 
about her."’ 

“But isn't Mr. Adama neat, too f”’ 

“Well, | s'pone so; but be rather saucy 
to me, and Miss Lisle ain’t. 

“I has to do the work the way he wants 
it, or he’d bounce ime; but as —to keepin’ 
neat, I'm a-doin’ that for » ies Lisle.” 

Mr. Niven arees a coin in the boy's 
hand, and disim hiin. 

Then be looked over the copy, curious! y 
at first; but growing more and more inter- 
ested, Le read several articles to the close. 

Mins. Lisle had a clear, sweet voice ; she 
wrote gracelully and well;and she was 
not ‘‘saucy’’ to Jim. 

How strange !—he was becoming anxious 
to know her, when usually he was rather 
indifferent to women. 

Perhaps, alter all, she wasa plain-looking 
old maid. Yet no; she had a youthful votes. 

“Evans,’’ he said, when the foreman en- 
tered, “how long bas Adan bad a lady to 
edit his magazine?”’ 

“Three wonths or more, I believe,though 
Miss Lisle has prepared the copy for a long 
tiine—for fully two years, | should think. 
It is about three or four months since her 
father died, and she's had full charge since 
then. 

“She seems to be a very yood busines 
woinan ; never bothers about the *phone 
except I call, and she's always ready, when 
I have anything to say, lo answer at once, 
and to the puint. 

“Old Lisle used to worry us about correc 
tions after the articles were in type; he 
wanted this, that, and the other changed. 
She never does,"’ 

Mr. Niven called y= through the tele- 
phone to Miss Lisle that aiternoon. 

She could not be old; her voice was as 
sof asa child's, though strong enough to 
be heard distinctly. 

It was the sane thing neat day, and the 
next. No one copy of the inagazine ever 
— #0 much discussion before. 

t last, too impatient to wait longer, Mr. 
Niven put on his hat, and went out osten- 
sibly to inake Mr. Adains a business call. 

y entioman was out;in truth, Mr. 
Niven knew he would be absent at that 
hour, and for that reason he chose it, as he 
had « strong anxiety to imvet Miss Lusie, 
converse with ber lace to face. 

He met a graceful, womanly young girl, 
dressed in deep mourning. He did not 
like mourning meee but to Miss Lisle it 
was especially becoming, fitting her slen- 
der, well-forined figure to perfection. 

She had deep violet eyes, a tirm but win- 
ning mouth, and a pale face tramed in 
bronze-brown hair. 

All this Mr. Niven saw at a glance, and 
it made a very aitractive whole. 

Yes, he thoroughly approved of her ap- 

rance, and that was saying much tor 
ub. 

For a tew moments he conversed with 
her, thinking he possessed a decided ad- 
vantage over her, tor she could not possi- 
bly guess who he night be; and then he 
nade hiinself known by saying he felt him- 
self acquainted with Mas Linle since they 
had #0 inany pleasant chats through the 
telephone. 

“] knew it from the first,”’ she said, smil- 
ing ; “I recognised your votoe.”’ 

“How stupid I was to su ppose for a mo- 
ment you would not know !"" he exclaimed, 
a trifle vexed with hitmsell, yet pleased with 
her honest avowal. 

Very graduall 
ot herself, coeaes 
ing of ber father. 

A listener would have supposed him ber 
father’s bosom friend, when in truth they 
were only business acquaintances, 

Not that Mr. Niven told an untruth, but 
the warin tanner in which he recited a tew 
facts gave them quite oF ggt ton. color, 

It yave himatirillef pleasure to find 
she was alone, and he contided to her that 
he was quite as lonely. 

Did sie reside in her old home? he asked: 
but he refrained froin mentioning that he 
never knew where the old boine was. 

No, she was boarding ; she could not af- 
ford w keep a home now, 

He half thought she might invite him to 
call upon her; but she did not. 

After ail, he was glad she was too sensi- 
ble and reserved to do so. He watched her 
face yr omaee thinking it was tnore expres- 
sion than feature which rendered her so 
charining. 

She had a staid, honest look, and there 
was a wise sort of innocence pervading all 
she did and said. 

Atiength, when he could remain no 
longer, he rose, saying he would come in 
again to see Mr. Adains, and he left the 
office, wondering how he could manage to 
call upon her often, and not appear pre- 


he drew her onto speak 
cinggthe subject by speak- 


surning. 

If no other way presented itself, ho was 
detertnined to write her, and say it was his 
desire tomake her his wife, if he could 
win her affections, 

If she cared for him atall, it would not 
frighten her to see his proposal in black 
and white; but if she did not, it would put 
Ali ¢ lito the inatter No, he dared n lo 
{ , st : patient a { 

Phere was no name upon the accompany 
ing card, only the words, “By telepbone. 


She knew the writing, and was fond of 
flowers, She was very lonely, two; the 
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THE SATURDAY 








— hone had oes pce Sew with her writ- 

to upt r 1 she 
baal tame f iad cies had no time to Nease 
them now. 


It was pleasant to feel someone in this. 


#0 because ever since she was out of | proposal by telephone, that it was all right, asks his companion, laug 


and pel prs are as possibile. 
“If you really wish to go to see relative 


| of yours, you shall of course. Bat if it is 
| not necessary - 
“I hardly think it necessary, since I am 





world cared for ber, even in aslight degree. | not to remain with bim. 


mg after, Mr. Niven called again at 
the office. Mr. Adains was in, and intro- 


duced hiin to Joanna. | “Still, I do not like to thin 


Bhe blushed rosily, and only gave hima 
few words; she seemed busily writing at 
her desk in the corver. 

Next day when he summoned someone 
t the telephone, Mr. Adains was there to 
answer, 80 he began to inquire about paper 
for the next maygazine—an unnecessary 
query, as the copy was not yet in. 

Mr. Adams answered shortly that he 
would attend tv it as usual,and the con versa- 
tion was discontinued. Mr, Adams wasa 
widower too. What if— 

o~d popes a sleepiess night. It never oc- 
our to him before that there wasa_ rival 
in the feild. Of course, Mr. Adams would 
have a decided advantage over bim, it this 
were true. 

There would be no more chats through 
the telephone if that old ogre was going to 
wateh hiin forever. He must bribe Jim to 
keep hiin inforined when Miss Lisle was 
alone. Yet, no; that would hardly ve fair 
to her. 

And then, in sheer desperation, he called 
through the telephone to ask when the 
next copy would be tortheoming. 

Miss Lisle’s voice answered him rather 
madly, that it was quite ready, and would | 
be the last she should ever send him, as she | 
was about to leave town, being suddenly 
called away. 

The man's heart gave a great thuinp | 
while he listened, and then seemed for a | 
moment to stand quite still. 

Ifshe were going, she must leave her 
work because she was engaged, or perhaps 
she bad retused Adams, and he had dis- 
missed ber in his anger, or made it so un- 
pleasant she was obliged to go away. 

“Will vou please tell me,” he asked, un- 
steadily, ‘why you leave so abruptly ?” 

“I have an uncle,’ she replied, “aged 
and alone, who is ill. 

“He has begged ine to come and care for 
him during the remainder of his days,” 

“Is your uncie rich, or dear to you?” 

“Neither.” 

“You go trom a sense of duty, then?” 

“Yes, and because I can no longer re- 
main here."’ 

“Do you leave soon ?”’ 

“I have decided to go in the evening 
train.” 

“Are vou alone?” 

“Yes.” 

**When will Adams be in ?” 

“In an hour,” 

“Will you bid me good-bye before he 
comes ? 

“Tam interrupted, and I want to speak 
with you again.” 

“Certainly. 

“Call ime when you are disengaged.”’ 

He sat down to think. 

Should be wait and try to see her before 
she went away? Should he go. straight 
over to her sanctum, and tell her how dear 
she was to him? Someone might drop in, 
or Adains night return. 

He blushed like a bashful schoolboy, 
though he was quite alone. 

He rose to call Miss Lisle, and then he 
hesitated, wondering bow he should word 
his address, 

One thing was certain—he could never 
let ber go. He was a widower of two vears’ 
standing, he bad no children, and he was 
in comfortable circauimstiuices, ; 

But bow could he shout all this at her 
just now?) Evans came in for a word of 
counsel, but he soon sent him = away, and 
then the telephone bell tinkled in his) ear. 

He rose and closed the office-door before 
he touched the knob of the answering bell. 

“Mr. Niven!" came softly to his ear. 

“Yes, Miss Lisle, l’'in bere.” 

“I'm going now. 

“You have been extremely kind to me; 
I thank you very much. I leave my best 
wishes with you. 

“Good-bye 1” 

*“‘Miss Lisle !’’—desperately. 

“I pray you think twice before you go. 
Stay, and be my wife. Do not be afraid. 

“You care for me a very little, don’t 
you?” 

“Yeu,’’ softly, alter a pause, 

“Then trust ine, and say yes. I promise 
to be loving and true to you. Can I say 
more ? 

“I care for few people in this world, and | 
when I say I love you, I mean it for all 
tine. Tabe courage, and say yes, like a 
dear girl, and then wait until T come.” 

There was aslight pause, and then the 
answer caine very solt and low— 

“Yes,”’ 

“God bless you, tiny dear,”’ be said. 

“In a moment I will be with you.” 

“Adams can be in his office and wei- 
come,’ thought Mr. Niven, on his way 
over. 

“Of course, I’d rather find her alone, 
bless ber !but he will not be inuch in iny 
wa) hereafter. I'in glad it’sover. | 

“Suppose I bad been such a fool as to let | 
the opportunity pass! It would have | 
clouded iny lifetiuie, for once out of this | 
place it would bave been bard to find her.” 











Mr. Adatus was notin, and Jvanna was 
far less seli-possessed than usual, though 
Mr. Nis thouvht her wore charming in 
er i y ) lol LOAN Ct 

If be had found her 00] and collected,he 
would doubticss have been very inuch em- 


barrassed hiuisell ; as it was, be felt bold as 
a lion. 

‘Aud now about this uncle,’’ he aaid, af- 
ter convincing her thatshe bad not been 
forward or immodest © answer « marriage 


“He probably wished me to come be- 
cause he is too miserly to employ a nurse. 
he is alone 
and uncared tor; because, though I am 
sure he bas enough for all his needs, he 
may suffer belore he will spend his woney 
tw inake Stansell enentereable.” 

“I'll tell you what I'll do, dear. 

“T'll engage a res ble nurse and send 
out to take care of biim, and I'll forward 
soine delicacies and other things calcu- 
lated to cheer up asick wan, at the same 
time, 

“No, don’t thank me—even the worst of 
men are good to their own, and you belong 
to me now, ebild. 

“And one thing more. 

“Did Adains—did he make love to you 
too ?"’ 

“I think he would have done so had I 
perin.tted it. 

“Indeed—well, that was why I was going 
away froin here. 

“And then uncle sent for me; there 
seemed no way but for me to go.”’ 

“Are you glad I stopped you from 
going? 

“Come, you have scarcely given mea 
loving word yet, except through the tele- 
phone.” 

“T’in very glad,”’ she said shyly glancing 
into his honest face to see it light up at her 
answer, 

For a few week a sort of wooing—if so it 
can be called alter ihe winning—was kept 
up. 

Then they were marred, and Mr. Niven 
proved the best of husbands, 

He was always fond of saying, because it 
never tailed to bringa blush w the face of 
his young wile, that their courtship was car- 
ried on by telephone. 


-—_ © <p... - ___ 


Why he Deceived Her. 


BY JULIUS THATCHER, 








house in Belgrave Square two ladies sat 
at luncheon. 

The older of the two, Lady Charlton, was 
a beautiful woman about forty—that age 
which, to some, means the commencement 
of rapid fading, but to others the maturity 
ol their beauty. 

Lady Charlton, we have said, was beauti- 
ful. 

Her eyes ssed as much lustre as at 
seventeen, and her dark brown hair was 
notas yet streaked witha single silver 
thread, 

Her companion was her niece and ward, 
Violet Charlton, a lovely girl of eighteen or 
nineteen summers. 

On the table lay two invitation-cards, and 
these, for the inoment, formed the theme 
of conversation. 

“But haven't we already an engagement 
for the twenty-third, Violet ?’’ Lady Charl- 
ton was saving. 

“Oh Aunt Clarice, 1 hope not!” cried 
her neiwe, junping up from her place with- 
out ceremony, and going over toa small 
Japanese table, 

Ilaving opened one of its drawers, she be- 
gan to rummage through a pile of invita- 
tions to dances, concerts, peli parties, 
Ke. 

‘‘Three this week, two next. 

“Mra. Crawford's on the sixteenth, and 
Lady Hurton’s theatricals on the twenty- 
first. 

“No; I thought so. 

‘We are free on the twenty-third !"’ cried 
Violet, joyfully, for she had not yet got 
over a love for dancing. 

“T'in so glad we can go!” she added. 

“The Duchess’ ball lust year was a great 
success. 

“Everyone was there !”’ 

* * * a * 


[: the dining-rooin of a large, handsome 


The London season was fast drawing toa 
close when the night of the Duchess of 
Glanravor.'s ball caine round. 

When Lady Charlton and her lovely 
miece arrived the ball-room was already 
full, and the dancing had begun. 

The Duchess, who was busy receiving 
her guests, hurried forward to welcome 
them. 

‘Plenty of partners, my dear,” she said 
to Violet. 

“T inust find you one.”’ 

ag as her son came forward, she 
said— 

“Allow me to introduce you. My son,— 
Miss sid 

“Miss Chariton and I require no intro- 
duction, mother,’ said the young Duke 
bowing. : 

**We have met before.”’ 

And then, having scribbled his name on 
her programme, he leads her into the midst 
of the dancers. 

Leaving Violet tor a few moments, let us 
cross the slippery floor to a recess in one of 
the windows. 





‘Two young men are lounging carelessly | 


in its depths, watching the moving sea of 
waltzes betore them. 

Suddenly one of them—the better-look- 
ing of the two—bends forward, and 
raptur als 
“By Jove 
’ 


ries 


Melville! what a lovely 
girl! ‘ 
‘How well she waltzes! 

“I wonder whoshe is? I must 
introduction.”’ cio 

“Where? 

“Do you wean that girl near the door *” 


ORR Or 


a \ 


* 











EVENING POST. 
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bing at bis entbu- 


| siasin. 
“Bah! nol! 
“There! 
| «Wait a moment; she is behind that pil- 
lar now. 
“There, with the Duke. 
| 


“Don't you see ?”’ ; 

“Ob, L'Il introduce you with pleasure,old 
tellow. : 

“It is Miss Charlton—Lady Charlton's 
niece.”’ p 

The other starts slightly, and a taint color 
rises to his handsome face. 

His companion notices the fact, and it 
puzzles bin. 

Had she been an acquaintance he could 
easily have drawn conclusions. 

“Melville,” suddenly remarked the one 
who had first spoken, ‘‘the time has comé, 
then, when you can do mea great ser- 
vice. 

“It is not difficult. 

“I want youto introduce me to Miss 
Chariton by my Christain name—Denzil— 
Mr. Denzil.”’ 

Melville looked uneasy. 

What is this airof mystery growing up 
about bis friend ? 

He hesitates, although he knows the 
young man to be the very soul of honor, 

He would like todo biim this service; 
and vet-—— 

His apprehensions, however, are nearly, 
but not quite, dispelled by his companion, 
whom for tbe present we must call Mr. 
Denzil. 

“Melville,” he says slowly, “I solemniv 
swear to you thatit is for no wrong that I 
desire to deceive Miss Charlton. 

“It is only for a time, and soon you shall 
know all!" 

The tone in which this is spoken bas such 
agenuine ring of sincerity about it, that 
Melville consents. 

Thus the first seeds of this little romance 
are sown! 

* * * * * 


“If you are notengaged fur this dance, 
Miss Charlton, will you give it to me?” 

It is Mr. Denzil who speaks. 

Captain Melville had introduced them. 

Violet assents, and together they float oft 
to the soft notes of ‘‘Dreamland.”’ 

Several pairs of eyes follow thom as they 
mingle with the swaying crowd of dancers, 
eves, soine full of jealousy, others of ad- 
iniratlon. 

Lady Charlton's niece is by far the most 
beautiful girl in the room. 

“Have you heard Trellani, the new 
prima donna, about whose ‘Marguerite’ all 
London is raving ?’’ asked her partner as, 
following the exainple of the other dancers, 
they begin to leisurely stroll about one of 
the conservatories adjoining the  ball- 
room. 

“No. 

“7 wanted so much Ww hear her, and we 
intended doing so. 

P ‘But when one puts off a thing, it is never 
one. 

‘We start for Homburg to-morrow.” 

‘So soon ?’’ he says. 

“I had intended asking Lady Charlton’s 
perinission to call.’”’ 


‘‘We shall not start till latein the after- 
noon, 80 if you——”’ 

Butas her sentence was broken off by 
someone coming to claim a promised danca, 
Mr. Denzil finisned it for himselt, and did 
call the following day. 


7 * . * * * * 


The first gray streaks of dawn had al- 
ready appeared in the leaden sky, when the 
guests began, one by one, to take their de- 
parture. 

Violet and Mr. Denzil—for on him she 
had bestowed her last dance—were leaning 
against the bannisters in the hall, talking 
and laughing. 

He had prophesied to herthat ere long 
her name will figurein the Society jour- 
nals, and she is blushingly refuting the 
idea, 

“How ridiculous!” she says, laugh- 
ing. 
‘What right would they have to use my 
naine? 

“I’m not a ‘professional beauty,’ ’’—rais- 
ing her eves to his, nischievously, 

She had slightly accented the “profes- 
sional,”’ and be took her up at once. — 

“You don’t disclaim the title without. its 
epithet, then ?”’ 

“Mr. Denzil——”’ 

But Lady Chariton’s carriage stopped the 
way, and her retort. 

Mr. Denzil had the pleasure of helping 
Miss Charlton and ber aunt into it, and of 
retaining a certain little gloved hand in his 
own perhaps a little longer than was abso- 
lutely necessary, 

W hen he cailed the following day atthe 
house in Belgrave Square, he Tesrnad that 
Violet had persuaded Lady Charlton to stay 
in town a week longer. 

MF aan he had something to do with 
it! 

Who knows? 

A few days later, when Violet had just 
come in from a drive, she found a paper 
eet to herself amongst otuer fot. 

ers. 

She left it till tast, thinking ita circular 
probably, but on opening it, found it to be 
| one of the leading Society journals. 

She turned over a few pages, never 
dreaining of connecting 1t with the conver- 
sation of the other night, when suddenly 
her eyes caught a marked paragraph, and a 
deep blush rose to her face as she read :— 





i 


‘The Duchess of Glanravon’s ball took 
place on the 23rd, and went off with great | 
eclat, The Duchess always manages to se- 
cure pretty faces at her balls, and Miss 
Charlton, a new beauty,imade quite a seusa- 

‘tion. Her dvess was one of the »rettiest in 





the room, we thought, being com posed 
pale pink satin, tastefully combined with 


And so be had propnaties truly! 

It was a ain es 

Three months ela since 
Duchess ot Glanravon’s _ the 

Lady Charlton and Violet having jost re. 
turned from Homburg, where they hea 
passed afew weeks, were once more « 
home in their country bouse,situated about 
twenty iniles to the east of the great metro. 
polis. 

Now, it so happened, by the me 
chance, that Mr. Denzil Ree’ dine re 
Homburg in which to pass the same wee 
and stranger still that be bad fixed Upoa 
the sane hotel. 

So Violetand he had renewed the ap 
quaintance commenced at the ball. 

One oppressively hot day—too hot tothink 
of going out till the evening—Lady Charl. 
ton, Violet, and Mr. Denzil, were sitting in 
the drawing-rvoin at the hotel, 

Violet was reading, and the other two 
were talking at the other end of the room, 

Violet had just turned over another page 
of her novel, when she heard Mr. Dengi} 
say to her aunt— 

“I have a confession to make, Lady 
Charlton, if you can——” 

“Not all the sonlessions in the world,” 
she thought, “could interest her half so 
inuch as the harrowing situation in which 
the heroine of the book was at that mo 
inent.”’ 

She read on. 

The intsrest increased, when the chap. 
ter came abruptly to a close, and the next 
she found to ber vexation was upon a difter. 
ent subject. 

“You did quite right in deceiving her!” 
Violet heard ber aunt say. 

“Whom ?’’ asked the girl from across the 
room. 

They started as if discovered in some con- 
spiracy, and made an evasive reply. She 
did not press her inquiries, and both seeu- 
ed relieved. 

This little episode had happened abouta 
month before the opening of this chapter, 
at the beginning of which we stated that 
Violet and her aunt were once woreat 
home. 

On this particular afternoon, Lady Charl- 
ton bad driven into Lesdale, a neigh borin 
village, and was not expected home ti 
late. 

Violet was sitting in one of the great win- 
dows of the drawing-room. 

The book which she had been reading had 
fallen troin her hand, and she seemed lost 
in thought. 

Her deer blue eyes, with their long black 
lashes, bad a far-off look in them ; their ex- 
pression was sad. 

She was thinking of a secret trouble,now 
so often present to her. 

“Oh, if I could only recall those words!” 
she muttered. 

Very lovely did she look as she sat there 
dreaming, with the sunshine Lighting up ter 
golden hair, and making it shine with more 
lustre. 

A footman brought in five o'clock‘ 

tea. 
Violet roused herself trom her reverie, 
poured herself outa cup of tea, stirred the 
tire impatiently, and went on with her 
novel. 

But her mind was evidently not fixed 
upon its contents. 

She read the same page over three times 
without being the least aware of it. 

The little Dresden titne-piece on the man- 
telpiece struck five with silvery chimes, 
and Violet closed her book with a slaw, 
and flung it dowa on the sofa 
her. 

“I do wish he would come!”’ she mutter 
ed to herself as she lengiey crossed 
the room, and seated herself at the 
piano. 

(He, be it known, meant Mr. Deuzil, who 
was coming to stay with them.) i 

Violet played two or three iittle bits from 
different operas, and then began “Dream: 
land,” now her tavorite waltz, but 8000 
wandered off to 


*‘Do you remember the place where we met, long 
long ago ! long ago? 
Ab, yes ! you told me you ne’er would forget ! long 
iong ago ! longago! 
Then, to all others, my sinile you preferred ; 
Love, when you spoke, gave a charm to each word; 
Still my heart treasures the praises I heard, longs 
long ago ! long ago!" oi 
As her voice digd away on the last 
she gave the keys an iinpatient crash, a0¢ 
repeated aloud— 
**T do wish he would come! 
“But, of course, be has missed his train— 
nen always do!”’ wre 
“Do they?” asked a laughing voice a 
hind her, and Mr. Denzil advanced t 
piano. thst 
“And, pray,are women exept from 
fault ?’’ 
Violet — 
He had hear . 
“I didn’t bear you come in,” she fl 
tered. a 
““Wasn’t your train rather late? 
**] believe so. 
“But really 1 am not sorry.” = 
“Why not?” Violet inquired, quite ino 
cently. 
~ I would not bave missed <> 
ing that song for worlds, and,” W ging 
wicked sinile, “‘what you said after sing 
.** 


* 
* te ec * * 


Violet, whom her aunt allowed wo + 
without a groom, on conditioD — a, 
should never leave the domaild, or 
lovely day, a few weeks afer ws 
ing a lop on Orien, when 
peg os face with another ridet, 
that rider was Mr. Densil. 
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The girl, hesitating as fo the fay whe mf of 
dna Gah him unattended, suddenly re- 
membered that she oughtto be “ c- 
ing,” and turned to leave him,but he de- 
tained ber. 

“Don’t go!’ be exclaimed. 

“T must.” 

“No, Violet, don’t!’ 

And in a moment, she never knew ex- 
actly how, he bad drawn his horse along- 
side of hers, and she was in his arms. 

“Violet—darling Violet !’’ 

And then, as if waking from a dream,she 
pushed him from her. 

“Don 't—oh, don’t!’ she said piteously, 
and burst into tears. 

“Ob, Violet,’’ he said, “I want you to be 
my wile!’ 

“IT can't !’’ she wailed. 

“Why? 

“Do you dislike me?” 

“No, no!’’ she cried. 

“I don't want to pain you, Heaven 
knows!”’ 

Sbe paused, her face tull of anguish, her 
voice choked by the intensity of her eimo- 
tion. 

«Don’t press ine! 

*Listen ! 

“A tew days before my father’s death he 
called ine to his beside. 

**He told me that a mar had been ar- 
ranged between acertain Lord Tressilian 
and myself. 

“He begged me to promise that I would 
consent to it. 

“I could not find it in my heart to re- 
fuse. 

“I promised. 

“I did not know then,’’ she continued, 
hoarsely, raising ber eyes,more lovely than 
ever, to his, ‘“‘what pain the keeping of that 
oath would be, for I do love you—oh, so 
much !’’ 

The little golden head fell forward on her 
horse’s neck. 

In a moment his strong arms were about 
her again. 

‘You do love me?” hecried. “Then do 
not regret your proinise. 

“I have also to confess sowething to 
vou. 

" “T have deceived you. 

“I knew, of course, of that marriage ar- 
rangement, for my Christian name, not my 
patronymic, is Denzil. 

“I aun no other than Lord Tressilian him- 


self!’’ 
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can ?”’ 
‘Yes, of course. 
‘Now do go, dear. 
long enough.”’ 
‘‘Nonsense! 
“Come here, Madge ; I want you particu- 
larly.”’ 
“Ob, don’t, Rex !’’—the last exclamation 
having rather a smothered sonnd. 
* * * * * * e 


“Alice, do shut that door. 

“Those people seem to think that every- 
one inust be as impervious to draughts as 
they are.”’ 

And as her younger niece roseto obey, 
Miss Owen said sharply,‘‘and why on earth 
does she call him ‘Rex,’ instead of his own 
naine ?”’ 

“Some love-nonsense, I suppose,”’ said 
Alice, with a yawn ; ‘they are silly enough 
for anything.”’ 

And she went back to her book, while 
her aunt went on with her knitting, and 
thought of Alice’s words. 

“Some love-nonsense.”’ 


Ah! she could remneinber the time when 
she had stood by that very hall-door where 
Madge and ber lover stood now, quite as 
happy, quite as thoughtless, and quite as 
contented. 

What a long time it used totake Harry 
to say good night, and how she used to 
went until he was quite vut of sight under 
the dark trees of the avenue ! 

It was all pure happiness until Rosamond 
caine. 

Somehow, things never seemed the same 
afterwards. 

Harry used to wait longer and longer to 
hear some tavorite piece of music—and 
Rosamond played so beautifully—so the 
good night talk grew shorter and shorter 
every day. 

Yet how could one grumble when Harry 
a good music so much. 

ond was very pretty—every one 
could see that. 

So it was no wonder that Harry should 
admire her fair counplexivn and lovely hair 
and eyes, only it was rather dreadful to feel 
how plain and unattractive one must look 
beside her. 

She seemed able todo everything, too, 
and every one praised her unaffected inan- 
ner. 

I remember (the knitting was ee 
here, and thew face above it grew hard )—I 
remember Harry telling me he wished I 
would try to imitate ber inore, and make 
myself nore generally liked. I suppose I 
Inust have made some answer, but Taam’: 
remem ber. 

Icanonly remembera blind, helpiess 
feeling of misery and wounded pride and 

ove. 

Icould not have changed so much in a 
few days, and Harry had always till now 
deciared that I was the dearest and best of 


ND vou’ll manage it if you possibly 
A 


I’ve been here quite 


all to bim, and be wondered everyone did | 


not fali in love with me. 
I ~— that was nonsense, but what was 








though my heart would break, and I re- 
member saying over and over, “Ob, not 
es nae +: hs 
t seemed as it I could give up everythin 
else if I night kéep bis + sly Sesetaet 
I was very dull and stupid all that even- 


ing. 

_ though he kissed me wher he said 
good night, it did not comfort ine much, 
seeing that it was accompanied by— 

“I wish, dear, you wouldn't take vour- 
self iniserable about nothing, and would 
2" take advice instead of sulking over 

They were hard words, I thought; but I 
tried to do as he said, though tg te | T 
felt more and more sure that the love 
which had been nine was given to Rosa- 
moud, and at last our engagement was 
broken off. 

It is curious that the remeinbrance of that 
day should make me shiver now after so 
inany years. 

But I suffered very keenly. 

Rosamond went away, and soon after- 
wards we heard that she and Harry were 


— 

remember hearing that the people did 
not think Icould have cared for Harry 
much. 

I took evérything so quietly. 
they thought so. 

hy should they have any idea of the 
org heartache [ seeined always now to 
ee 

It was a hittlecomfort that they should 
bla:ne me instead of Harry. 

Then, one day, a letter came, telling of 
Rosamond’s hasty marriage to a iman 
many years older than herself, but very 
rich. 

There was no word of Harry; and I think 
I grieved inore for him than I bad ever 
done for myself. 

I loved him still—how dearly no one 
guessed—and I tormented myself day by 
day with thoughts of bim and _ his disap- 
pointment. 

I ain so thankful,that I saw bim again ! 

My mother caine to me one morning to 
teli ine that a woinan was waiting to see 
me who would give no name or any mes- 
sage, but begged that 1 would come to her 
directiy. . 

I ran down, for something seemed to teil 
me the message concerned the one I loved 
so well, and I Knew it was so the moment 
I saw Mrs. Lewis, Harry’s old nurse and 
housekeeper. 

She came to ime, aud taking both my 
hands, she said— 

“Miss Ruth, I am come to give you fresh 

in. 

“I do not know how to soften my mes- 


I was glad 


ee. 
EPorhape the shortest way is the best. 

“Master Harry is dying, Miss Ruth, and 
he begs, if . can so far forgive bita, 
that you will let him see your face once 
more,”’ 

For one moment I felt as though my 
senses had deserted ime, and then I felt 
how precious the inoments were, and that 
the time for grief would come atter- 
wards, 

It all seems like a dream. My mother 
went with me. 

I remember hearing my mother say to 
Mrs. Lewis— 

“Tt will kil) her.”’ 

And a reckless hope that it might sprang 
up in my beart,and belped ine to keep calin 
and brave. 

I heard my mother asking how the acci- 
dent had happened. 

The old lady could only tell her that 
three days before ber master had gone fora 
ride in the morning, and in a féw hours had 
been brought home unconscious, witha 
dark purple bruise upon his forehead: that 
the doctor had given no hope of hi» life 
from the first. 

That as soon as he had recovered bis 
senses he had sent to me, that he ight see 
ine before t.e died. 

We reached the end of our journey at 
last, and to Mrs. Lewis’s eager question the 
man replied— 

“Just as you left him. The doctor is with 
him now.’”’ 

Mrs. Lewis went up-siairs, returning in a 
few ininutes with the doctor, whom she 
left with ny mother, saying to ine, ‘‘Miss 
Ruth, will you come?”’ 

I trembled so that I could scarcely follow 
her, till she said— 

‘‘He has asked to see you alone, my 
dear. Can you bear it,or shall you be 
afraid ?’’ 

**No,’’ [ said; “I would much rather be 
alone.’’ 

So she quietly opened the door, and 1 
went in. 

All thought of Rosainond had fled. 

I wentupto my dariing, and took his 
hand in mine. 

“My good angel !’ he whispered, “my 
darling Ruth!’ 

And then an expression of pain came 
across his face, and he added— 


“Not mine now; I have forfeited 
that!’’ 
Ithink all the lovelI had ever felt for 


him came upon me in twofold force; and 
kneeling by him, I told him how fully I 
forgave bit; how dearly I had al ways loved 


| him, and how I loved him then. 


went away soon after, and cried as | 


*] cannot believefit; I am not worth it!’’ 
he said, sadly. 


And I did not know how to comfort 
4A. | did you nk ok 
“Yes knew you would!’ answered 
he. 
“Why were you sure, Harry ?’’ I asked 
agaip. 


**Because you were alwaysso forgiving 
and good, darling !’’ 
“And because you knew a& s00On as you 


were awakened from that bad drea: that 
we still loved eacn cther, just as we did 
— happy days which seem so long 

“Faithful until death!’’ he whispered ; 
“my own true love !"’ 

So we stayed for a little while. 

Icould net think then how near our 
separating’ was. 

could only thank God for giving us back 
to each otner. 

In those few precious days Harry told 
me all the story of his intatuation for Rosa- 
mond. 

How quickly he had repented of it, and 
how often he longed to break off the en- 
gagement, even though he knew there 
would be no chance of having me for his 
wife. 

Then, in a fit of pique at some real ur 
fancied neglect, she threw him over, and 
accepted, and was soon after married w 
her rich lover. 

“I was not sorry tor her, Ruth,’”’ he 


said. 

“I don’t think she ever really cared for 
me. 

“It was nore to prove her power of fasci- 
nation than anything else that she won ine 
from you. 

*Weak fool that I was,"’ he added, bit- 
terly, ‘to lose my life’s happiness for the 
sake of adream |! 

“How I longed tor you, my darling,I can 
never tell you, but 1 dared not ssk w see 
you till now; and when I knew thatina 
few days I must die, I could not go without 
alast werd trom you, and now it seems 
barder than ever to say good-bye.”’ 

It wasavery sorrowlul week, and my 
lover grew imore feeble every day, and 
even I could see how near the end must 


, Itcame very quietly and mercifully at 
ust. 

We were watching thejsunfset, as we of- 
ten did, and, as it sank lower and lower, 
Harry seid— 

, os shall never see another sun, darl- 
n ” 

S No,” I answered; ‘‘but I shall see many, 
perbaps, and to ine they will always speak 
of you. 

**But some day 1 shall see my last, and 
then 1 shall come hoine to you.’ , 

“Ruth,” be whispered, soon after- 
wards, “it is growing so dark; coine closer 
to me.”’ 

I knelt beside him,so that his head might 
rest on my shoulder; and so we waited to- 
gether. 

I wonder I lived through those hours to 
feel that in a few moments he would be 
gone troin me—that never while I lived 
should I hear his voice or see his face again 
—imade ine feel as though I must cry aloud 
in in ony. 

Sti 1 Twalted quietly, till just as the sun- 
set glow was dying out ot the sky, he turn- 
ed his face towards ine, and with a look of 

assionate, longing love, signed to me to 
iss him. 

“Good-bye,” he murmured, 
that was to be!”’ 

“Oh, Harry,’ I said, “I ain your wife in 
heart and life-long love! 

“All my love is going with you, my darl- 
ing!’ 

ecannot tell what followed. 

I know tiny nother and Mrs. Lewis were 
with me, but till he died I never ieft my 
place beside hiim,and then I suppose I inust 
have fainted. 

But I have kept my — and old wo- 
inan asl am now, Harry is still “My 
Harry” to me. 

How soon, I wonder, shall I see 


ain? 
ad — 6 a a as a 


There was no sharpness in the old lady's 
voice a8 she said “Good night!’ to Madge, 
and asked ifshe bad had a happy even- 
ing. 

Something in her tone made the girl's 
eyes fill with tears in ber eyes— 

“So very happy, zuntie ; he does love me 
80 | hdd 

And the answer was,“*Then,thank Heaven 
for it, dear! 

‘“True,constant love isthe greatest earthly 
gift be can give you.”’ 

————— el 

I had severe attacks uf gravel and kidney 
trouble; was unable to get a inedicine or 
doctor to cure ine until I used Hop Bitters, 
and they cured ine in a short tiine.—A_ dis- 
tinguished lawyer of Wayne County, N. Y. 


“my wife 


hi 





From Washington (N. J.) Star, July 12. 

To THE EpItTork OF THE STAR.—Please 
allow “a stranger within the gates” of your 
city a small portion of space to express bis 
astonishment and gratification on a visit to 
the principal cys 4 ot your town. I 
refer of course to the Beatty Organ Factory. 

To astranger who enters the haudsome 
building, hears the wonderful buin of the 
hundreas of intricate machines, sees the 
inany hundreds of intelligent mechanics 
industriously at work, witnesses the pro- 
cess of inaking an organ in all ite multitu- 
dinous details frou. the lumberin the dry 
nouse to the coinpleted organ boxed and 
ready fur shipment, the next object of 
interest is to see and hear the wonderful 
mman a proof of whose untiring energy, 
ambition and perseverance can be found in 
this vast monument dedicated to the tine 





arts, and exeinplified in music. 


I found Mayor Beatty at his office. ! 


had no introduction but could see at 

hat anyone visiting his iimninense esta 

ent Was inace W} ieel ther ay hl at 
without this forinality rie : 
With 4 cordial grasp of the hand, inquired 
briefly from whence I oame and whether 
he could be of any service to me. My 
visit of a few minutes was subject to con- 
stant ipterruptionus. Clerks were bring: | 


ing in important matters tor his considera- 


tion. He glanced atthe docuinents while 
conversing with meand at ones gave bis 
instructions concerning the matter in 
hand. Messenger boys came running in, 
the telephone rung loudly at frequent in- 
tervals ; other visitors anxious for a glance 
at the Mayor arrived, and at length I took 
my leave, congratulating myself on my 
brief but memorable interview with a great 
nan, the pleasing reooliections of w 

will remain with me as long as I live, 

Subsequently 1 gathered from 6 few 
friends sume facts concerning the wonder- 
ful career ot this more wonderful man. 
The life of Daniel F. Beatty as narrated by 
those who have known biin since boyhood 
reads like a romance. Indeed there is 
nothing inore inprobable in the stories of 
the Arabian Nights than the story of his 
inarvelously successtul career. Only seven 
years since the proprietor of a candy store ; 
weed the sole and absulute owner rd the 
argest organ factory ever built, employin 
altogether in tbe neighborhood of . thou: 
san people, and whose name is known 
and mentioned with respect in every civil- 
ized clime. 

It was ny fortune on one of the evenin 
when I was in your town to pass t 
Beatty Manufactory at about nine o'clock. 
The day had veen very bot, but although 
the edifice was brilliantly tiluminated <A 
the aid of several hundred Edison elect 
lights and the factory was in full operation, 
the temperature was as cool in the building 
as on the outside. Inquiry revealed that 
the electric lights give out no heat, a 
fact which was new to ine and possibly 
may be to some of your readers. ‘Lhe 
electric lights were very beautiful and 
Aladdin with his wonderful lamp never 
conjured a more brilliant picture. 

1 learned that the sales of atl the Beatty 
Organs were lintnense, but | was not pre- 
pared to hear that the Beethoven Orga 
aad attained such a great degree of popu- 
larity—nearly fifteen hundred of this style 
being shipped every inonth. I examined 
the shipping book and found that orders 
were trequent froin avr countries, 
Canuda, the West Indies, exico, South 
Ainerica, nearly ail the nations in Europe, 
the Island of Madagascar, Calcutta, Boin- 
buy (India) Natal, Cape Town and Zan- 
ziburin Africa, Hong Kong und other 
cities in Chinaand Japan, ew Zealand 
Australia, Sandwich Teinode, ete., etc. t 
was perinitted to see a portion of the cor- 
respondence from these far off regions and 
found that many of these orders were ob- 
tained froin missionaries or through their 
aid. The Superintendent informed ime 
that in addition to the thorough tests which 
are inade of every organ belure shipment, 
extraordinary care 16 taken with instru- 
ments destined for foreign countries where 
facilities for repairing organs are not to be 
found. 

So such bas been said by Mr. Beatty's 
rivals about the numerous stops in the 
Beethoven Organ that I was induced to ex- 
ainine in the wost comnplete tmanner the 
entire organ. I found the action perfect, 
the 27 stops were all there and I have no 
hesitation in giving my opinion that no 
one cau be omitted without impairing the 
musical qualities of the orgap. Indeed 
the inany ususical combinations which can 
be obiainfed by tae proper use of the 27 
stops uccounts in some degree tor the 








| 


| forty-six passengers. 


map e rmam popularity of this great organ. 
‘urther investigation led to the facts that 
the entire working parts of the orgen—the 
upright bellows, pedals, pedal straps, etc., 
etc.—were all inade of the inost durable 
inaterials and in the very best manner. 
‘The case was exquisite in design and the 
workinanship exhibited in the whole 
organ was, so far as | could judge, perfect. 

ain glad I came ‘here. [ have been 
asked many times regarding the Beatty 
Organ. I can now answer these questions 
intelligently, and yratetul as I ain to Mayor 
Beatty for his cord! lity and willingness to 
throw open his entire business tor my in- 
spection, I shall take great pleasure in 
recountnending his organs, nct only on ac- 
count of their very superior excellence, 
but also because of his very low prices 
which bring these incomparable instru- 
nents within the reach of persons in = mod- 
erate circumstances. **Be it ever so humble 
there is no place like hotne"’ and a home is 
not complete without an organ. No otber 
investinent can be mnade whieh will pay so 
well in the refining influences toa family, 
to say nothing of dollars and cents, as the 
purchase of a Beatty Organ. Pardon the 
lengih of this counmunication bat a page in 
your paper would be insufficient to ox press 
iny delight at what I have seen and heard 
during my brief stay .n your pleasant town. 

SAVANNAH. 

- _> ° —- . 
EvLectric Cars.—The first tram-car pro- 
lled by Electricity wastried successfully 

ast inonth at Kew, Euyiland, in the pres- 
ence of thousanus of curious sizbtseers. The 
car was of the usual street type, carrying 
It weighs with its 
apparatus jour and a hali tons. The secon- 
dary batteries or cells are placed beneath 


| the passenyers’ seats, and these ceils are in 


electrical communication with a dynaino- 
machine placed beneath the car, which 
gives inotion to the wheels. The car is 
lighted by electric launps, end is fitted with 
electric bells, all deriving their power froin 


the mysterious boxes beneath the seats. It 
is claiined that this car can be worked at 
one iird the sum required to horse an 

a 

eae = AC 

- ah - 
a y | irc sSillu js —4 VW an!) 48 
oO Ai Dut DUY SsuIneLDINg that las 1 re- 
cord—a reinedy that everybody Knows is 
suitable. Hall’s Hair Renewer wiil invig- 


orate, strengthen, and beautify the har, 
restore its color if faded or turned gray,and 
} render it soft, silken and iustrous. 
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Dur Uoung Folks. 


DICK AND HARRY. 





BY PIPKIN. 
HAT is r ides of perfect happiness, 

V I wonder. 

I will tell you mine. 

To be a duck on a fine bot May morning. 
and run, waddle down to the water,and 
<9 a litthe run go splish, splash into 

t. 

You see there is no pleasure even toa 
duck in swimming sboutin a pond ona 
cold winter day, ge a thick surface 
of ice does nut cover water,and make 
such swimming impossible), and so for 
some months half the pleasure of a duck's 
life lg gone, and the creature can only wad- 
dle about yard—suffering froin a sad 
sense of inferiority tothe hens and cocks 
that hop and run and strut 80 briskly. 

But when the sun rises cloudfess ina 
May sky then the ducks have their turn, 

can laugh at the fowls that only strut 
or fly. 

, . ll they go to the pond,a whole family 
of them perhaps, father, mother, and ever 
so many young ducklings,and even as they 
go the cocks and hens fancy they have the 
advantage of thew), and inany sneer at their 
waddling gait. 

Wait a minute, cocks and hens, see how 
the waddling creatures glide off with easy 
grace on the surface of the sinooth water, 





see how they flutter their feathers about, | 


and splash delicious fountains over tbhein- 
selves as they do so. 

Who can enjoy the beat of a summer day 
likeaduck? — 

Not you, you poor things hopping about 
on gravel, shut up perhaps in a poultry- 

ard, with a distant glimpse of the cool 

resh lakelet, on which the proud happy 
ducks freely disport thenisel ves. 

Alas, all enjoyment is liable to be in- 
terrupted, even that of ducks,on a May 
morning, When he has just taken to the 
water. 

Weall know whatthe frogs said tothe 
boys, and inany a duck has had cause to re- 
peat the same with the inmost sorrowful of 
quacks—a duck's ae 

But betore Itell you what Dick and 
Harry did (alas, for all birds, not only for 
ducks, that there are so many Dicks and 
Harrys in the world!) you way like Ww hear 
what little Dora Praed's feelings were about 
ducks. 

She was a very dear wee child of six years 
old, with the most comfortable tat round 
lace you can imagine, a pair of innocent 
blue eyes,and a sweet little cherry-red but- 
ton of a mouth. 

She was a very good little girl too. 

But she had one very earnes: wish, so 
earnest that it might alimost be called a 
passionate wish, and as it had never been 
granted, and asthere did not seein a chance 
that it ever would be granted, it did some- 
tines make her feel a trifle low. 

You will never guess what that wish 
was, 80 Tl think I had better tell you. It 
was to have a duck of her own. 

She would look out ofthe nursery win- 
dow and stand inthe flower gurden, and 
soo Mr. and Mrs. Duck, and all the Masters 
and Misses Ducklings, waddling down to 
the pond,and sbe would fix her wide-open- 
ed innocent blue eyes on then, clasp 
her litthe hands together, and say very 
earnestly— 

“Oh, that I had a little duck of my 
own!” 

Dick and Harry were fond of ducks also, 
unoommonly fond, but then it was in their 
own way, and pot in little Dora's,and their 
way was this: 

They likec ‘o go down t& the water's 
edge, and wo pick up stones and fling then 
down in among the rushes, to frighten the 
old ducks away fromm their vests, if there 
chanced to be any nests there, with old 
ducks sitting upon their treasures within 
them, 

Andthen if there were, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Duck left their hoiwe duties,and swam 
affriguted away, Dick and Harry wouid 
laugh atall their fussy splashes as tney 
went,and would send stones whizzing alter 
them, before they tuemsel ves rushed down 
in among the rusbes to tind the nests, and 
then afterwards carry the eggs away as 
trophies. 

Ab, that was not the way in which little 
Dora loved ducks. 

“Green grows the rushes, oh!’’ sang 
Harry one very beautiful May morn- 
ing. 

come along, Dick. 

“Let's godown awong them and hunt 
for ducks’ eggs."' 

No sooner said than done. 

W bo eo willing as Dick ? 

To be sure he had a le#eson to learn. 

He bad been turned back in school and 

iven a task to bring home with him, a 
ate that very often. befell Master 
Dick. 

But what of that? 

The lesson-book was gleefully thrown to 
the other end of the room. 

Tue task could be leurned at any time ac- 
cording to his view of the subject, while the 
tine weather was far better employed in 
chivying ducks than in study. 


So off rushed the two boys, as perf as 
sparrows, as joyous as skylarks, und as 
Lusy as bees, P n to the pond, with the 
blue sky over their heads, and the spring 
breezes fluttering round them, only stop- 


poe now and again to pick upa particu- 


arly tempting stone that lay on their | 


way. 
Little Dora was in the garden as fuli of 
soy and business as they were, for with her 


| she hed taken her mamma's basket and 
| ber ma:mina’s umbrella, out of which two 
| articles she had often and often got nota 
little pleasure. 

“May I take them, mamma’? 

“May I just this once?” she had asked. 
in ber eager way, as if everything depend- 
ed on ber wish at that moment being 
granted. 

“I can't think what you want with 
thein, Dora,’ maimma replied, laugb- 
ing. 

“Look at the sky. 

**Is there a cloud ? 

"You don't expect it to rain, do you 
Dora?"’ 

**Mammea,"’ answered Dora, “‘I take them 
to market. 

“I am a market-woman. 

“TI have very beautiful thin in my bas- 
ket to sell, and I must ve an um- 
brella. 

**] couldn't go to market witbout an am- 
breila 

“Could I, mamma?” 

“And who buys your goods, Dora?”’ asked 
main ma. 

“Soinetimes the robins do. 

“Ifiy stall is under the chestnut the 


and jook. ’ 
P “And now and then a bee or a butter- 

v. 

“Once the sweetest little bit ofa blue but- 
terfiy perched for minutes and minutes on 
the handle, and bought them all. 

**He did indeed, tnamma, 

“When nobody comes, not even an ‘ant, 


beside the basket, and he is the market- 
woinan, andl am the customer: and we 
bave such talks—you can't think what bar- 
gains he makes; be is very particular about 
farthings. 

“Ob, inamma, do let me have the basket 
and the uainbrella; itissuch a very fine 
day :"’ 

Mamtna consented, and happy Dora ran 
out into the garden with her basket and 
umbrella, and becamne as she did so the 
busiest and most important of market- 
woinen. 

She had avery pleasant inetrview with a 
robin, who, thougn very hard to please, 
flew away quite satisfied with his purchases 
at last. 

A large brown butterfly, with yellow 
marks on bis wings, praised her goods, and 
regretted that he bad left his purse behind 
him, and an angry bee scolded her and 
nade a great nuise about ber asking too 
much, and she was just wondering what 
would happen next when ber two brothers 
appeared in the garden running belter skel- 
ter down Ww the pound at the bottoin of the 
field. 

Here then was a chance of actual cus- 
tomers, 

Boys! better even than birds, butterflies 
or bees, 

Yet Dora knew how her brothers often 
despised her arouseinents as ‘‘yirl’s play,’ 
and that it was just a chance whethera 
thickx-booted foot did not kick over basket 
and uubrella,instead of its owner stopping 
for a moment to tease her under the guise 
of a customer. 

Still there was the chance, and the latter 
possibility was too delightful to be disre- 
garded. 

“Ou, Dick ! oh,Harry !”’ cried little Dora, 
“Tina market woman. 

“Don't you see my uinbrelia? Do buy 
BOtmething. ” 

‘Here is such beautiful butter, only five 
cents a pound, snd water-cresses six cents a 
dozen.”’ 

“We'll get you eggs for nothing 
apiece. 

*Coine along, little market-woman, and 
have ashy atthe ducks,”’ cried breathless 
Dick. 

And without even stopping long enough 
to overthrow the basket,the boys continued 
their race to the pond as fast as their leys 
could carry them,heedless of Dora's piteous 
entreaty— 

“Oh, don’t shy at the ducks! don’t shy at 
the ducks!” ‘ 

At the edge ofthe water they were as 
happy as kings. 

Stone after stone skimmed along in 
ainong the rushes, and at last one flung by 
Harry's triumphant hand came down 
plutnp into a nest, and fiurried the birds so 
inuch that in one instant they were hurry- 
ing and skurrying out into the water and 
yards away, followed by a whole salute ot 
congratulatory stones sent after then. 

At the same moment, with inany a piteous 
little tweak and tweak, out of the nest 
scrainbled a small wounded duckling,mak- 
ing asorrowiul and unsucceastul effort to 
struggle along, and at last given even thein 
up; and lying a miserable little creature on 
the grass, unable to belp itself, and bopeless 
of help from any one else. 

Poor little duckling, help is sometimes 
very near when least expected. 

After a moment’s thought Dora had 
ron alter her brothers down towards tne 
pond. 

She did not goas fast as they did, or 
nearly as fast. 





| just asthe poor little duckling, giving up 
| all hope, uttered a last prolonged melan- 
choly tweak, and laid flat on its back, cast- 


ing up its despairing eves to the sky. 

No words of mine can describe Dora's 
feelings when she beheld this sight. 

She picked it up and saw where it was 


hurt, and, taking her handkerchief out of 


ber pocket, tied up the wounded limb, ut- | 


teriny caressing little sounds and words as 
she did sv. 

Happy comfortable little duckling! the 
pain went out of his leg under those tender 
touches, his ruffled feathers sinoothed 


robins always come and perch, and hop, | 


then I drag Nepture up and inake him lie | 


But fast or slow she reached the pond | 


——+—_ 





themselves, light came back into his 
eves. 

“] am sure be would bave laughed if be 
could, but as he could not be looked thank- 
fully op into the small sweet face bentover 
him and said— 

“Quack.” 
But such a quack as it was! ; 
Back tothe house she rushed, bearip 
her precious burden close to ber breast,an 
leaving the basket and umbrella, once so 
| dearly loved, forgotten op the grass behind 
| ber. 

“Ob, mamma, it is my own, it is my very 

own! 

“Mayn’t it be mine?” she cried breath- 


esa. 

And while mamma pitied the duck- 
ling and said certainly be should belong to 
Dora, and be her very own, she suddenly 
stopped in what sLe was saying. and guve a 
little screain. 

Dora looked bastily over her shoulder to 
| see what it was that had so astonished and 
| dismayed ber muther,and there she bebeld 

a wonderful sight indeed. 

Two dreadful little figures all mud and 

wet, with two heads at the wp of them, the 
hair on which was covered and lost in 
crowns of slush that lay thickly thereon, 
_andirom them oozed and streamed over 

two wretched little faces. 

And these unfortunate beings were Dick 
| and Harry, who had come to grief, Dick 
baving overbalanced himself and pitched 
headlong into the pond, where Harry had 
bravely followed and rescued him. 
| But it takes a good deal to hurt a school- 
boy, and neither of ours was one bit the 
worse for bis nud bath. 

The umbrella and basket were brought 
back safe and sound, and proved of the 
greatest use to Dorathrough that happy 
suiminer, for long after Duckie—as she 
called her duckling—was jquite recovered, 
and could run about on bis lame = 
well as ever, did his devoted mistress day 
after day take him aboutthe garden and 
show hiin all the beautiful flowers and 
shrubs, sittingat bis ease in tbe basket, 
while sbe held the uinbrella over his 
head. 


CRUEL FATE. 





BY PERCY VERE. 





the city of the Seven Hills, and as the 

gloom deepened, an indescribable feel- 
ing of inelancholy caine over the Ladv Lelas 
as she sat at her window thinking of her 
loveless life. 

Loveless ? 

Not quite! 

True, her father, Metellus, the rich bank- 
er, was utterly indifferent to his lovely 
daughter; and inother she had none, yet 
there was one who loved her with a deep 
and trusting love. 

Lelas rose with a sigh. 

‘“‘Why does he not come ?”’ she muttered, 
drearily. 

Suddenly along, low whistle fell upon 
her ears. 

She paused. 

It was repeated. 

A flush of pleasure rose to her face. 

She returned to the window and looked 
cautiously out. 

“Strello!” she cried sottly. 

**Lelas !"° came the whispered reply. 

Ina moment the girl had swung herself 
down from the window, and was standing 
beside a tall young Romaa. 

‘*You are late,’ she said. “I feared you 
were not coming.” 

Togetherthey strolled down the garden 
till they reached the lake. 

Unfastening a boat they entered it, and 
Strello rowed out from the land. 

The ripples sparkled like diamonds. 

“If lite were always like this,’’ said the 
young man, sighing, “‘whatan Elysium it 
would be!” 

The girl made no answer, but dipped one 
white hand into the cool moonlit water. 

‘*Lelas,’’ he said, after a pause,—‘ Lelas, 
you are not bappy at home ?”’ 

‘““No,”’ she replied, sadly; ‘no one loves 
ine save you.”’ 

“And yet many envy you. 

“You have rank, youth, beauty, riches 

‘“*Yes,’’ she answered: ‘‘I have all buta 
father’s love.” 

*“‘You have mine.”’ 

**Yes, Strello.’’ 

She kissed his hand with passionate fer- 
vor. 

“Then listen, Lelas. 

‘Why delay longer? 

“ITlove you; J am willing to marry 
you. 

**Meet me to-morrow at this time by the 
Lobien Well on the further side of the 

ake. 

*‘We will be married at Lystrium.” 

“IT will come,’ she said. 

Suddenly across the evening air there 
came the sound of chimes. 


Te shades ot night were falling over 





The Lady Leias started, and over her face | 
there came a look of terror. 

“It is my tather!"’ she cried, her voice | 
full of fear. 

“He wants ine! 

“Oh, Strello, row quickly! I dare not be 
missing !’’ 

Her lover reassured her, and in a mo- 
ment they were skimming the surface of 
the lake. ” 

At length the shore was reached. 

“Farewell, Strello!’’ 

‘*Till to-morrow, Lelas!’’ 

A hurried embrace, and then the girl 
sped, with trembling steps, towards her 
father’s home. 

Just as she had entered her apartment an 
attendant came to inform her that her tather 
| desired ber presence. 





eee x« hosnmesnaned thankfully. 
mere to gather u 
lovel cocnae which had come cnftnteenn 
she descended to the room in which her 
father was entertaining some guesta. 

The girl bowed as she entered, and hay. 
ing approached her sire, demanded his 
pleasure. 

“You bave been longin coming,” said 
he. 

“Did you not hear my summons?” 

“I did, my lord,” she answered. 

But she offered no explanation. 

He looked at her angrily, but without 
comment. 

“My guests wish to hear you sing,” he 


(mee wore it is night. 

Lelas sat, ason the previous evening, at 
ber window, watching and waiting. 

No lamp lighted the room, though the 
night was dark with a darkness that might 
be felt. 

Not a star was visible. 

The moon lay concealed in a vast curtain 
of cloud. 

In the distance the thunder roiled 
with a curious advancing and receding 
sound. 

Was it an ill omen? 

. A vague presentment of evil came upon 
er. 

At length the time came, and she noise. 
lessly let herself down from the window 
and sped towards the lake. 

She unfastened the boat with nervous 
quickness, and soon her oars were urgin 
ber with swift apd almost noiseless splashes 
across the water. 

The very silence frightened her. 

Still she rowed on, not daring to cast 
glance behind. , 

She felt she was followed by sume dark 
tate. 

An agonized shriek burst froim her lips 
as a vivid flash of lightning suddenly reft 
the sky, and lighted up the lake from end 
with blinding brillianey. 

’ The crash of thunder which then came 
was deafening. 

Flash followed flash, peal succeeded 


peal. 

The "std terror increased. 

She knew not in which partof the lake 
she was, and burst into tears. 

She stood up in the boat to await the 
next flash, in order to discover her where- 
abouts, 

In her terror, her overstrung imagination 
conjured up thousands of dark spirits torins 
flitting around her. 

The flash she had awaited at last came. 

A weight, as though the whole sky had 
fallen, seeined to crush her, a du!l hissing 
filled her ears, then all was blank. 

Was this death ” 

a * * * - - 


Meanwhile, Strello had _ reached the 
trysting-place betore the storm began. 

He was too much absorbed in prospect 
of the relization of his dreams to note the 
increasing darkness; and when a sudden 
light for a moment flashed across the 
scene, he started as though he had been 
struck. 

As the storm grew more furious, an aw- 
ful foreboding seized bim, as it bad seized 
Lelas. 

An indescribable feeling of terror filled 
his soul. 

It was so absorbing that for a moment he 
stood as one petrified, and great drops of 
Sweat came upon his forehead. 

A crack of thunder, louder than the rest, 
brought him to himself. 

He rushed like one mad to the margin of 
the lake. 

A bright flash illuminated its sur- 
face. 

He saw enough, and plunge into the deep 
water. 

He struck out boldly,trusting to memory 
to guide him. ° 

A few strokes brought him to the 
boat. 

Another flash, brighter,longer, more vivid 
than before, showed hiin the form oft the 
Lady Lelas lying prone in the bottom of 
the boat, one side of her once lovely face 
scorched by lightning. 

“Lelas!” be wailed — “my love, my 
love!’’ 

His arms relaxed, his face w asben. 
The water closed over his handsome head, 
aud he sank, never again to rise. 

#* * * * e * 


The Lady Lelas was not dead: a more 
cruel fate awaited her. 
The night wore on and departed,and with 
it the storin. 
‘The sun rose in all its glory, and cast a 
pitying glance on the boat aud its occu- 
t. 


pan 

Is this Lelas ? 

Alas! yes. 

Shrieks, mingled now and again with 
loud, discordant laughter, were beard pro- 
ceeding from the e; and Lelas, last 
night a lovely woman, was led home a rav- 
ing maniac. 


THERE are now ninety-three police and 





‘three roundsmen on the Brooklyn bridge 


force. Twelve of these are ex-officers from 
the New York and Brooklyn forces. Fifty 
of themen are over six feet in height. 
Seventy are now provided with uniforins, 
aod all are furnished with clubs. 
- $2 <a 

COLORLESS AND CoLD.—A young g!"! 
deeply regretted that she was so colorless 
and cold. Her tace was too white, and ber 
hands and feet felt as though the bloud did 
not circulate. After one bottle of Hop Bit- 
ters |.ad been taken she was the rosiest and 
healthiest girl in the town, with s vivac't 
an cheerfulness oi mind gratifying to b 
friends. 
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GATHER THE SWEETS. 





BY 6s. W. 





When wandering through a meadow 
Where little daisies grow, 

Forget your saddest hours, my friends, 
And pluck them as you go. 


When crossing a sparkling brooklet, 
Where purest waters flow, , 
Stoop down beside its Drink and drink 

A sweet draught as you go, 


When walking in a garden fair, 
Where sweetest violets blow, 

Remember they are filled with sweets, 
And smell them a8 you go. 


If you should meet a lovely maid 
With rosy cheeks aglow, 

*’T were best to seek her out some time, 
And win her as you go, 


While passing o’er this earth, my friend 
You'd meet with sweets, I Know, 

And if you'd brighten life, you should 
Gather them as you go. 

There is no need to sigh and fret 
In a world like ours ; 


Blank out its saddest day, my friend, 
And Gill them in with flow’'rs, 


eR 


ANECDOTES OF CRIME. 








§ thieves, the Hindoos and Chinese 
stand unrivaled. A Chinaman has 
been known to seize a man’s finger and 
cut it clean off, in the midst of a crowd, to 
obtain possession of a ring, and escape de- 
tection. This immunity is due, perhaps, to 
the great resemblance which the faces of 
Chinese bear to One anotherin European 
eyes, rendering individuals absolutely in- 
distinguishable at first, as well as to an in- 
genious artifice for disguising a broad- 
bladed knife in the semblance of a closed 
fan, such as all Chinese carry. 

Hindoos will swim or float cautiously 
along a river at dusk with an old basket or 
empty gourd over the head, whirling and 
twirling lazily with every eddy, and brav- 
ing the crocodiles, to gain an entree to the 
bungalow they desire to plunder, under the 
very nose of its proprietor. 

The writer once saw a coolie immigrant 
in Guiana, a field hand on one of the sugar 
plantations, towing a log ot wood along one 
of the muddy canals or trenches which in- 
tersect the cane-pieces. He passed the man- 
ager on the path, salaamed composedly,and 
was plodding quietly on toward the village, 
when the rope hitched in a stake on the 
bank, causing the log to tilt up, and dis- 
closing the fact that it was ballasted with 
something underneath. ‘Something’ 
proved to be a coffee-pot and various other 
silver utensils, which bad been purloined 
from the breaktast-table laid in the veranda 
of the house to await our return. Ina few 
hours the whole would doubtless have been 
converted into bangles, anklets, and ear- 
rings; for the poor Indian’s untutored mind 
is just as keenly alive to the advantages 
which attend the development of specie un- 
lawfully acquired as that of any metropoli- 
tan ‘‘fence.’’ 

Two natives entered the emporium of a 
Mohammedan deaier in one of the Calcutta 
bazars and purchased a valuable shawl. 
They hesitated to pay for it, as it did not 
appear convenient for them to carry it 
away just then; but the dealer, an avari- 
cious old scoundrel, fearful of losing his 
bargain, persuaded them to part with the 
money and leave the shawl, by giving them 
& receipt for the amount, which was duly 
witnessed by one ofthe police. Scarcely 
had the buyers departed when an English 
sailor came in, reckless, spendthrift, forcible 
in expression, three partsdrunk, and other- 
wise characteristic ef Jack ashore. The 
follower of the Prophet spoke a little Ing- 
leesh, as he spoke and did everything else 
which tended to the transference of rupees 
or annas from other pockets to his own, and 
was not long in finding out that Jack want- 
ed something to take home as a present to 
his black-eyed Susan. Unfortunately, the 
faithtul mariner’s roving eye alighted on the 
thaw] which had just been sold; and with 
the obstinacy peculiar to his class and con- 
dition, he insisted on having that and n0 
other. In vain the merchant told him it 
was sold. Very well; he would walk down 
the bazar and try elsewhere. An exorbi- 
‘ant sum was named as the price. Jack did 
did not care; he had plenty of money. It 
would cost double that, he was told, to get it 
cack from those.to whom it belonged. Jack 
was willing to pay for all. There was no 
doubt that the Moslem’s conscience would 
have allowed Him to sell the shawl readily 
enough, but the purchasers hed his re- 
eeipt, and even though he returned the 


money, the transaction might bring him 
under the strong arm of the law, for which 
he entertained an exaggerated respect. Un 
willing to lose the chance of so much profit, 
he bade the sailor return at a certain hour, 
telling him he should have the garment he 
80 greatly coveted. 

It was just as he feared. When the dusky 
customers arrived, they refused to accept 
their money back again, flourished the re- 
ceipt, and threatened w appeal to the 
judge if their property was not at once 
handed over to them. A small bribe, of- 
fered as an inducement to them to forego 
their bargain, had to be increased toa large 
one before it produced any effect; and when 
one wavered, hiscompanion held firm. At 
last the amount was considered enough to 
satisfy both, and the merchant found him- 
self once more in legal possession of the 
shawl, with a fair, though greatly dimin- 
ished, margin left for profit. 

He hurried to the doorto await the re- 
turn of the extravagant seaman; and was 
Just in time to see the ingenious son of Nep- 
tune, as sober asa judge, dividing the pro- 
ceeds of the little dodge with his two Lascar 
shipmates at the end of the narrow street. 


brains of told. 


Ambition has no rest. sil 
The less men think the more they talk. 
Those wounds heal ill that men do 


themseves. 

It is easier to suppress the first desire than 
to satisfy all that follow it. 

The truest mark of a little mind is the 
servile imitation of others. 

That is the bitterest of all—to wear the 
yoke of our own wrong-doing. 

Death comes to a good man to relieve 
bim; wa bad one to relieve suciety. 

As you journey through life, remember 
that the side-show makes the most noise, 

All the scholastic scaffolding falls as a 
ruined edifice before one single word—Faith 

Gold that buys health can never be ill- 
spent, nor hours laid outin harmless merriment 

He who despises praise will not be like.y 
to practice the virtue that would entitle him to it. 

Books are but white paper, unless men 
spend in action the wisdom they get from thought. 

He is truly great that is little in himself, 
and that maketh no account of any height of honors. 

The misery of idleness is nearly as mani- 
fest in high life as in rags and filth in extreme pov- 
erty. 

A false friend is like the shadow on the 
sun-dial—appearing in sunshine, and vanishing in 
shade. 

Don't judge a man by his speech, for a 
parrot talks, and the tongue is but an instrument of 
sound, 

We have a thousand reasons wherewith 
to condemn our neighbor, but not ove wherewith to 
excuse him. 

Nothing is more important than to un- 
derstand the subject about which you propose to in- 
struct others. 

Never be above your calling, or be afraid 
to appear dressed in accordance with the business 
you are performing. 

The pleasantest things in the world are 
pleasant thoughts, and the greatest art in life is to 
have as many of them as pussibice. 

The hay smells the sweetest after it has 
been cut down, and by the same process many Chris- 
tian lives are bronght to perfection. 

The violet grows low and covers itself 
with its own tears, and of all flowers, yields the 
sweetest fragrance, Such is humility. ° 

The idol of to-day pushes the hero of yes- 
terday out of recollection, and will in turn be sup- 
planted by his successor of to-morrow. 

We often find a thousand excellent ex- 
cuses for our gravest faults; but if any one wrongs us 
in the least, the offence is unpardonable. 

The work an unknown good man has 
done is like a vein of water flowing hidden under- 
ground, secretly making the ground green. 

Many a small man never ceases talking 


about the small sacrifices he makes; but he isa great 
man who can sacrifice everything and say nothing. 


The most unhappy of all men is the man 
who cannot tell what he is going to do, that has got 
po work cut out for him In the world, and does not go 
into any. 

The every day cares and duties, which 
men call drudgery, are the weights and contempora- 
ries of the clock of time, giving itependulum a true 
vibration. 

Our passions act as the winds which pro- 
pel the vessel; our reason is the pilot that steers her. 
Without the winds she would not move; without the 








give 





pilot she would be lost. 


It is one of the most fatal and common 
delusions to suppose that sufficiently bappy hou 
and good sons and daughters, Wil! 6pr g up sponta 
neously, irrespectiv<« f ynetan igliance sis 
pline, care, and exertion, on the part of parents 


and 
for 


A year full of activity, resolution, 
enterprise will offera tong and pleasant paxe 
memory to dwell upon, while a year of bodily inac- 
tion, mental vacuity, and general supinencss will 
meit from the remembrance like a tale that is tid. 


Femininities. 
“Women barbers should have pretty 


Women are most perfect when most 
womanly. 


One way for a woman to keep a secret— 
To keep it coing. 


A passionate woman's love is always 
overshadowed by her fear. 


God repented of having made man, but 
never repented of having made woman. 


‘Boys and women,”’ says an experienced 
observer, ‘‘always want to be where they ain't.’’ 


The graduating expenses of the last cless 
at the Vassar College were somewhere about §400 for 
each girl. 

A New Orleans paper avers that if the 


teeth are good, the mouth may be worn open with 
the poke bonnet. 


A woman who devotes her time to mak. 
ing wall-pockets, has more vacant places in her head 
than on her walls. 


The meaning of the word Kismet is Fate, 
as every young man whose kiss has met the lips of a 
pretty girl knows. 


Jones’ wife found a book of handkerchiet 


flirtations in his pocket, and now he wipes his nose 
with his coat-sleeve. 


Bret Harte’s father married a beautiful, 
but uneducated factory girl, and he educated her 
himself after marriage. 


An inventive genius proposes to marry a 
dumb girl, so that in case she sues for divorce she will 
have no chance to testify. 


Crying at weddings has gone out of fash- 
ion, Itis the father of the bride who does the crying 
when he comes to settle the bills. 


‘Before marriage she was dear,and he was 
her treasure; but afterwards she became dearer, and 
he treasurer. Still they are not happy. 


The last census of India shows that there 
are 21,000,000 widows in the realm. This large num- 
ber is accounted for by reason of a law preventing 
widows from marrying. 


A seventy-year-old citizen of Waterloo, 
Iowa, has secureda license to marry a fourteen- 
year-old girl, whose mother professes to be highly 
delighted with the match. 


A ‘“‘sasiety’’ gusher, .n telling where she 
was going for the summer, said: ‘*I’'m going to New- 
port, and I’m going to take my maid, my nurse, my 
two dogs, my children, and—and, oh yes, my hus- 
band.’’ 

Impecunious party: 
cago without change,’ eh? Well, I don’t see as that's 
any inducement forme. I ain't got any change 
here. What's the use of my going so far if I don’t 
get nothing?’* 


“‘Ma,’’ said Mary Parvenue, ‘‘they say 
young Mr. Fiddlestick embezzled. What is that?’’ 
**Oh,*’ said Mrs. Parvenue, ‘‘it's sorter embroidery 
on paper like what artists does in Rome and other 
French cities.’’ 


Cucumbers, according to the caterer of 
the New York Club, should be peeled and put to soak 
in ice salt-water at least an hour before served. The 
salt extracts the polsun, and the ice renders them 
brittie, and easier to be digested, 


A Boston lady who has just moved to this 
city, was complaining of her house. A _ neighbor 
asked her what the trouble was. ‘‘I suffer terribly 
from insomnia, **replied the Boston lady.’'’Strange,’’ 
said the neighbor, ‘‘in a new house, too; you'll have 
to getatrap.’’ She thought iusomnula was Bostovese 
for rats. 


Somebody told a young English noble- 
mag thac to be popular in Boston society he must pro- 
fess to be very fond of baked beans. And so, when 
he dined at Mrs. Beaccnstreet’s, he said in a loud 
voice to the servant, ‘‘Tass me the baked beans, 
please.’’ There were aone, of course, aud the hostess 
said she was insulted. 


A young man of Macon, Ga., while 
camping out with a party of friends, was heard to ex- 
claim in his sleep, ‘‘For Heaven's sake stand aside! 
That p cture will kill you!"’ It was afterwards ascer- 
tained that his sweetheart, about the same time, nar- 
rowly escaped being killed by a falling picture uader 
which she was standing. 


A wife-beater at Turtle River, Dakota, 
was taken by his indignant neighbors and thrown in- 
to the river; and, not satisfied with that, they filled 
a large tub with ice-water and held him under until 
he begged for mercy. After being nearly strangled 
in the tub, the wife-beater promised never w offend 
again, and was set at liberty. 


“Is not this a pretty idea?’’ observed a 
friend of Labouchere, of the London Truth, and he 
pointed to a little key on his chain. ‘‘Explain it,*' 
was the response, ‘‘Well,’* he remarked, ‘‘I am en- 
gaged; she wears bracelet around her arm; it ts 
locked, and this isthe key.’ ‘‘Is it a patent safety 
lock?*’ was asked: and he said it was not, 


Miss Edith has just favored the company 
with a brilliant performance on the violin. Miss 
Fdith’s ma (to her neighbor): 
violin. Your daughter plays, I suppose.'' Mrs. De 
Porque: ‘‘Wall, no; Alicia can't play the violin, but 
she plays beautifully on the bandoline. You know 
she was two whole months at the Paris Ovserva- 
tory.’’ 


“*Through to Chi- 


9’? 
. 


verdict against the English company on whose rail- 
road she was slightly hurt. 





that she and her sisters, who appeared as ber wit- 
nesses, were so beautiful that theircharms of per- 
son had completely deprived the jury of common 


sense 


Dr. Haley says,in the Australian Medica 

yourna that. ac @ rule, a as heavy heada 

ated over tl rows and accompanie 

hilliness, an a feeling of general discomfort 

listaste for food, which sometliaes approaches 

nausea, can be completely removedin about ten 
| minutes, by a two-grain dose of lodide of potassium 

dissolved in half a wineglassful of water, this being 


| sipped so that the whole quantity may be consumed 
im about ten minutes, 


] 
‘1 do so admire the | 





Mary Bullock got a ridiculously heavy | 


| possible the wedding was held tn her dead pres- 


But a new trial has been | 
gtanted on the ground, as expressed by the Judge, | 


News Notes. 


The Brooklyn Bridge weighs 60,000 
tons. 


Chicago eats $3,000 worth of ice cream 
dally. 


A Boston shop- window -dresser gets $4,000 
a year. 
Syracuse claims to be the residence of 500 


drummers. 


A crocodile shuts its jaws with a force of 
1,540 pounds. 

President Arthur is credited with a liking 
for buttermilk. 


This year’s New York City directory con- 
tains 450 new streets. 


Spring chickens are only twelve cents 
each in Hartweil, Ga. 


Florida s cigar product for this year is 
estimated at 82, 000, 000, 


Snow is 50 feet deep in Tuckerman’s Ra- 
vine, New Hampshire. 


Italian bootblacks are almost as thick as 
sparrows in New York. 


The poppy is cultivated on 700,000 acres 
of the best land in India. 


Immigrants are arriving in California at 
the rate of 1,200 per week, 


St. Louis has abolished corporal punish- 


ment in the public schools, 


Caviare is made in Germany from stur- 
geons’ eggs sent from Lake Michigan. 


The dog of the season ‘s the short-haired 
8t. Bernard for those who can afford him. 


The Salvation Army has been forbidden 
to preach or sing in the streets of Brooklyn. 


A Syracase negro has sued two white 
men for alien.ting the affections of his wife. 


Brush, the electric light inventor, has 
brushed together, in a few years, a fortune estimated 
at §1, 500, 000. 


New York letter-carriers delivered 86, - 
571, 667 letters, 14, 301, 452 postal cards, and 524,550 reg- 
istered letters last year. 

P. Schumacher, the Prohibitionist candi- 
date for Governor of Ohio, does not use either liquor 
or tobacco, and compels all his employees to do the 
sane. 


J. A. Wallace, living near Truckee, Cal., 
shot his father-in-law one night last week, mistaking 
him for a wildcat, which had got into the chicken 
house. 


A New York colored man has brought a 
sult for damages—@2 Is the sum mentioned—for eight 
ounces of bluod removed from bis arin for transfusion 
purposes. 

The largest sheep ranche in the world is 
the one in Diniment and Webb counties, Texas, 
where 300,000 head of sheep are pastured on 200,000 
acres of land. 


Swindlers are said to be catching the tar- 
mers in certain parts of New York State by buying 
cattle, paying one-third in cash and the balauce in 
bogus checks, 


Correspondence from Cleveland states 
that the remains of the late Presitent Garfield are 
rapidly crumbling, and that the features are already 
nearly obliterated, 


A butcher in Poughkee sie, New York, 
killed an ox a few days ago, and on opening its sto- 
mach, found therein a 9600 certificate of stock in the 
Poughkeepsie bridge. 

Five Denver young ladies ride the bi- 
cycle **man fashion, '‘each clad in black velvet knee- 
breeches, woolen stockings, a pole cap and a sack 
coat, with low-cut bicycle shoes. 


The text, if not the sermon on it, chosen 
by Hev. Dr. A. 8. Walsh, at the Gospel tent in New 
York, was about as short as could be got; it was the 
first word of Isaiah, tv., 1.: ‘*Ho!l'’ 


A Georgia negro woman accounts for the 
injuries sustained by the colored people, and the es- 
cape of the whites, In the recent cyclone, by the an- 
nouncement that the Lord isa white man. 


A Georgia man named James Conner 
tested his capacity for cating eggs, and managed to 
dispose of forty-four, halfof which were fried and 
half bolled. His death is «x pected to be the result of 
the effort. 


A man named Knight, at Missoula, Da- 
kota, fired off a revolver, a few daysago, in order to 
scare two men who were quarreling, and killed a sol- 
dier named Mahou, and slightly wounded another 
bystander. 


An anonymous writer in Norwich, Eng., 
recently threatened to take the life of the Bishop of 
the diocese unless the latter would consent to a reduc- 
tion of bl» salary from 925,000 anuwually to one-tenth 
of that sum. 

The weapons used ina duel by Wagner 
and Buckhart, Missuurians, were clubs, which, by 
agreement, were to be perfectly smooth and weigh 
four pounds aptece. Buckhart was hit on the temple 
and instantly killed. 


The dying Mrs. Swift, of Rochester, 





Mich., desired to see her daughter married, but the 
bridegroom could not be brought in time. There- 
fore, as coming the nearest to her wish that was 


ence, 


Nature herself seems to have grown tired 


of the little brown sperrow A tew years ago, in 
Washington, they were killed im scores by sunstroke,. 
Now comes the report that an electric flash one day 
last week picked ta tre nwhich they were sit- 
ting 1h slf a red of them without hart- 
—_ e ee — 

VEE \rHE LOUSE (bat nay o¢ 
Y : ad hlatered mn ail sudden a.tacks of 
Cholera Morbus, Cra pps, Diarrhea, Colle, of any 
affection of the Bowel, tor which Dr. Jayne's Car- 
minative Balsam is an effectual remedy. At this sea- 


oun of the year every family will fod in it a useful 


| and reliable curative, 
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PROFESSIONAL RAT-CATCHING. 


PROFESSION AL rat-catcher was re. 
cently interviewed in New York with 
following results. 

“How do you clear your house of rats ?"’ 

“If the houre has a soft cellar floor I can 
get the rats out, but I can't keep them out. 
If it has a bard foundation, I hunt out all 
the holes leading from the sewers and 
stop them up with sand and cement. That 
prevents any inore from getting in and 
those in the house from escaping. You see 
a rat is always on the move. He is never 
still, but goes froin the sewer to the house 
and back again very olten. 

“Having made the cellar tight, I find the 
runway by which the rats go from one 
floor to another. 

“These are generally aloug lead pipes in 
the walls. 

“A rat will run up a lead pipe as easy as 
walk along a floor, 

“You can see the narks of their feet on 
the runway. 

“I nail a small square piece of tin over a 
part ofthe runway and I grease the out 
side. 

“Now, a rat can't run up this,and he slips 
down when he coines to it. 

“If | can’t get at the runways I find the 
holes, and fix this wire door on it. You see 
it is made over four pieces of short wire 
laid parallel, held together by crossbars, 
and sharpened at the ends. 

‘This » suspended by the topof a rat 
hoie. 

“Coming from the hole a rat can easily 
lif it up and get through, but be can't go 
back, as the gate fallaand the sbarp points 
prevent hit froin lifting it. 

“Now I makea rat-trap of the whole 
house. 

**] so fix the gates and tin slides that the 
rat will be led into one room in the base- 
ment. 

“There they are securely caught, as they 
cannot possibly get out. I go among them 
with a dark lantern and pick them up with 
my tog. 

“IT can catch them as quicky asa cat would 
a 1nouse, 

“If they get in places where I can’t reach 
them I shoot them with this long target 
pistol. 

*“] use these little target cartridges, and it 
kills thein every time. 

“When the rata get in ceilings, I smother 
them out with cayenne pepper. 

“I bavea fumigator bere which works 
like an air putnp. 

“IT burn red pepper in it and pump it in- 
to the ceiling. 

“The rats can't stand that, and they get 
out as fast as they can. 

“That is better than a ferret, as ferretsare 
expensive and the rats oiten kill them, 
Ferrets are scary things to handle. If they 
bite you once you have to force their jaws 
open. 

“When I want to catch rats for dogs I 
set traps. 

“First I remove everything out of their 
way, sothat they will get very hungry. 
Then I set the traps. Then I bave another 
way of catching them. 

“I wear rubber shoes into a rlaughter- 
house at night and carry a dark lantern. I 
move softly about and catch the rats with 
the tongs before they have a chance to get 
away. 

“In this way I have caught 
two hours and a half. 

“It you ever yet bitten by arat, put the 
wound in hot water and make in bleed. 
Then bathe it with arnica or spirits of tur- 
pentine.” 


103 rats in 


>  —-—— 

Bua- Pow DER.—Get a large dredging box 
one that will hold about a pint of powder, 
procure one or two ounces of finely ground 
red pepper, mix with a litte wheat flower, 
about a teaspooniul of flour to an ounce of 
pepper, then just as son as the cucumber 
plants inake their appearance dust them 
well with the mixture, giving tbe plantsa 
look every day to see that the pepper is not 
blown away; going over the plants again 
immediately after a rain, and so forth, until 
the plunts are out of danger. 

—_ -——_——=>- -- ———____--—_-— 

OvuTWaRpD BounD.— Books. 
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WHEN you visit or leave New York City 
save Baggage Expressage and Carriage 
Hire,and stop at the GRaND Union HOTEL, 
opposite | jrand Central De pot. 
indred eleyant rooins fitted up ata 
lnced 


ars Roos red 


Six h 
cost } fii naoil 
to $1.00 and upwards day. 
Plan. Elevator. Restaurant supplied with 
the best. Horse cars, stages, and elevated 
railroad to all depots. Families can live 
better for leas inoney at the Grand Union 
Hotel than at any other firet-class hotel in 


the cilye 


per European 


— 


Humorous. 


' 
A heated term—‘‘Hot as blazes.” 
Boarding-house logic: Whom the gods 
love die young. The gods do vot care much for spring 
chicken. 

Why was Pharaoh's daughter like a bro- 
ker? She gota litle ‘‘propbet’’ from the rushes on 
the bank. 

“Where do all the flics go to?’’ asks an 
exchange. They have been boarding at our bouse 
this month. 

A South street youth, longing for gore, 
and afraid to tackie a boy of bis own size, struck an 
attitude yesterday. 

Growth of the great west: ‘‘Yes,’’ said 
the Chicago man, ‘*he's a dude, but he counts ip the 
census: don't let bim be killed.*’ 

The man who dropped a tin tobacco tag 
into the contribetion bex, says that he at least de- 
serves the credit of having pul io an appearance. 
SUDDEN death results from Heart Disease. Take in 


— 





season Dr. Graves’ Heart Regulator. Price $1. 


Until one stirs about on a hot Sunday he 
cannot know how much people will suffer tor the 
sake of enjoying themselves and having a xvod time 
in their minds. f 


A Cleveland paper says that John Senter, 
of that city, shot Limself on the south Side. A man 
who can’t come any nearer the centre thao that had 
better practice. 


‘Yes, he was here the night before last. | 
He just came In and registered on a towel, and went 
west.’’ This was the polite way of saying a railroad 
man had come In and washed bis face. | 


The President Draws $30,000 in the Lottery. 


This would be the ‘**BOSS** advertisement should 
the President on his visit to the Louisville Exposition 
purchase a ticket in the Commonwealth Distribution 
Ge.. there, and in witnessing the popular monthly 
drawing which takes place uly 3ist, see the number | 
on his ticket pulled from the wheel with the $30,000 | 
prize drawn to its number, or he might draw the | 
$10, 000, or $5, 000 prizes, for there are 1,960 prizes to be 
drawn, amounting togll2, 40, Tickets only cost§2 each. 
They can be obtained by addressing RK. M. Boardman, 
Louisville, Ky. 


The police of New Orleans do not trou 
ble themselves to interfere to prevent duels. They 
simply insist that tne affair shail take place ina field 
unoccupied by valuable live stuck, 


Weakly amateur(playing Macduff): ‘‘Ha! 
ha! My voice isin my sword!*’ Critic in the gallery: 
‘That's all right, then, cld Numblechump! We was 
a wonderin’ up here where it were.’* 

ee 
The Great Lottery War Over. 


| 

From this thine on the Commonwealth Di<tribution | 
Co, will withdraw from the foolish war waged by ri- | 
val Lottery companies, and, attending to its own | 
business, leave the calling of fraudulent, etc., to | 
them. The country Is large onough forall, and this | 
war has caused the new Postinaster General to call | 
these lottery companies ‘‘illegal and frauds,*’ and | 
deny them the use of the registered mails. The C. | 
D. Co,, by their fair manner of drawings, hope to 
merit patronage without saving anything evil against 
other companies, ‘‘Live and let live’’ will hencee | 
forth be tueir motto, On July 3ist, in Loutsville, Ky., 
the next drawing takes place with a capital prize of | 
$30,000, and numerous other large prizes: as tickets 
only cost 2 each, everybody should have one, in- | 
cluding their rivals, as they would be overjoyed by { 
returning them **good for evil’* by seeing them draw 








a big prize. Address R. M. Boardman, Louisville, 
ss —_— — -- —.___— 
Superfluous Hair 
Madame Wam bold’s Specific permanently removes 
Superfluous Hair without injuring the skin. Send for 
cirenlay, Madame WAMBOLD, 198 West Spring- 
field Sireet, Boston, Mass. 
——- 
aa” When our readers answer any Adver- 
tisement found iu these columns they will | 
confer a ‘nvor on the Publisher and the ad- | 
vertiser by naming (he *..turds; Evening | 


NERVOUS: DEBILI 


Vital@Weakness and Prostration, from overwork 
of inaiscretion, is radically and promptly cured by 


EUMPERETS BOMECPATEIC SPECIIC No, 


Deen ta use 3) years, and is the most successful rem- 
edy known. Price $1 per vial, or 5 vials and large vial 
of powder for $5, sent post free on receipt of price. ai 


phre o thic Medici “ 
ere ye se Fulton Street, New Vou 
AYER’S 

IS WARRANTED to cure all cases of malarial 
disease, such as Fever and Ague, Intermittent or 
Chill Fever, Remittent Fever, Dumb Ague, Bil- 
fous Fever, and Liver Complaint. In case of 
failure, after due trial, dealers are authorized, by 
our circular of July Ist, 1882, to refund the 
money. 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass, 
Sold by all Druggists. 




















No. 2! & 23 South Sixth St.. 


Between Market and (hz tnut Streeta, and 
DELAWARE AVE. £2 ARCH ST., PHILA. 
| Flower Seeds in large assortment, of best qualit 
| Flower roots for Spring planting. Every thing of ti. 


best for farm, garden, of country seat. Se 
’ ’ . nd fo 
satalogue, D. LAND tie BONS f 


~ ©) per hour athome. No ped. | 
DOC TU $2. Rit No humbug. These, 
ret rev and 15 Samp worth @3, fur lOc. ( Name | 


thee oper.) dadsecs H. EB. BLartox, Montpelier, Vj. 
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Dyspepsia is the Mother ef the Follewing Complaints : 


Sick Headache, Nausea, Vertigo, Dimness of Sight, Loss of Appetite, Wasting of 
Strength, Flatulence, with frequent Belching of Wind, Bilious Vomiting, Burn- 
. ing Sensation at the Pit of the Stomach, Oppression after Eating, De- 
pression of Spirits, Palpitation of the Heart, Pain in the Pit of 
the Stomach, or towards Right Side, Uneasiness of the 
Bowels, Irritability of Temper, Sallowness 
of Complexion, Etc., Etc. 


— ws 

The Code of Ethies prevented this Infallible Remedy from coming before the 
public for a period of 23 years. 

It was the Favorite Prescription of one of our late and highly-esteemed 
Physicians, who enjoyed a very extensive Practice in Philadelphia from 1834 to 
the time of his demise in 1871. , , 

, The secret of this Preparation was offered to the Medieal Fraternity about the 
year 1857, with a very lengthy Thesis on Dyspepsia, but was respecttully declined, 


EE 
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_ Owing to it approaching the Homeopathic System of Treatment, but as years 
| rolled by it was noticed that the discoverer of this remarkable Remedy was making 


rapid Strides in his Profession. and it was ascertained thut two-thirds of his practice 
was devoted to Dyspeptics. 

Shortly after this discovery an Unsuccessful effort was made by many “prominent 
in theProfession to obtain the Formula and adopt the Treatment.” The discoverer 


| never forgot the rejected **Formula and Thesis.”” Asa devoted Friend and Stu- 


dent I had several years’ experience in the preparation of these Powders and became 
sole owner of the Formula as part of a lezacy. I then commenced putting the Remedy 
up in Packages of 30 Powders, sufficient for 10 days’ treatment, and treating the poor and 
But the demand for gratuitous packages increased to 
such an extent that I was obliged to discontinue the distribution. But, in order that Dys- 


honest Dyspeptics free of charge. 


peptics may avail themselves of this remarkable Remedy at a reasonable price, I decided 


| togive the 10 days’ treatment for One Dollar, and I feel confident that no other Remedy 


exists that has the same action and results. The action of these Powders, when taken 
intu the system, is directly upon the food during the process of digestion, absorbing gases, 
neutralizing acids and correcting acrid secretions, thus improving the appetite, promot- 
ing digestion and giving tone and vigor to the entire system. . 
They act immediately upon the chyme and chyle, the nutritive portion of the food, 
containing the elements and source of the blood, that vital force which keeps all the ma- 
chinery of animal life in motion. ) 
Several thousand packages of these Powders have been sold without the aid of the 
press or other advertising mediums, but as there are thousands of Dyspeptics who are 
not aware of this Treatment, I am obliged to reso:t to this expensive method to bring it 
to their notice, and, I trust, you will not class this Treatment with the wortbless reme 


dies you may have used. Your Druggist can readily obtain a package for you (if 


obliging) through the wholesale draggists who are supplied by my agents, Johnston, 


Holloway & Co., 602 Arch street, Philadeiphia. Should you have any difficulty in pro 
curing them at home, enclose One Dollar to my address orto my agents snd you will 
receive a package by the next mail. Postage stamps accepted. 


The editor of this paper can certify to my responsibility and standing. 
Very Respectfully, 


LABORATORY, (839 SEYBERT 8T., Philadelphia, Pa-_ 


ee 


SHUT YOUR MOUTH WHILE BREATHING 


Nature intended that you should breathe thro: your Noss. K r 
tree of Foul Mucus, in a ow that your Lungs may be supplied with Pore Air. 
A Nose clogged with Foul Mucus, Poisons every breath of air entering the Lung® 
Cleanse the air passages with “SNUFFENE” and enjoy New Life. lio 
‘SNUFFENE” is pat up in a handsome Carmine, Enameled Hinged-Lid, Metal 
Box, (convenient for the pocket,) and retails at 25 Cents, which should induce every OD 
to —* poe ouee the blessing ot Good Health. 1 Foul 
pe filthy hanit of Hemming, Hawk s swallowing % " 
Mucus is cured by SNuFFrENE — a gy 
Sold and recommended by over 522 Druggists in Philadel pbia. Postag? 
lithe Druggiat in your vicinit cannot @ M4 —_ sount in 
Stamps and you will receive a box by nail. OP Ply Jaa mate. 


» 1830 Seybert St. FRANK £. ENGELMAN, Philedelphis, Pean® 
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“Presenting the Bride” Heard From 
Browning, Mo., June 19, 83, . 

Editor Post—Have received my picture, **Present- 
ing the Bride, *’ and was surprised at its marvelous 
beauty. Iam well pleased with it. I have shown it 
to several of my friends, and all say it is the hand- 


somest apd most valuable premium they ever saw. 
8. W. J. 





Furnace, Ala., June 20, ’83. 


Editor Post—The picture premium, ‘Presenting the 
Bride,’ received. It is beautiful, and I am rery 
much pleased with it. All who have seen the picture 
think it lsjustsuperb, Expeéctto get you numerous 
subscribers in a few days. ae 





Sanderton, Pa., June 19, ’83. 


Editor Post—I received my premium last night, and 
think it very beautiful. I will with pleasure aid you 
jn raising your subscription list, and I think I can 
get a great many suvecribers for you. as oe 





Grandfork, Il)., June 19, ’83. 

Editor Post—I received the picture, ‘*Presenting 
tue Bride, *’ in due time, and all who have seen it are 
delighted with it. You may look for some subscrib- 
ers from me shortly,as many of my friends expressed 
a desire to s» bscribe, and how could they feel other- 
wise, with such a paper, and such a premium ! 

J. A. 





Brooklyn, N. Y., June 21, ’83. 
Editor Saturday Evening Post—My beautiful pre- 
mium Photo-Oleograph, ‘‘Presenting the Bride,’ 
came duly to hand, and it is even better than you 
claimed it tobe. Iwillsee whatI cau do for you in 
the way of new subscribers. =2P 


Hellertown, Pa., June 19, ’83. 


Faitor Saturday Evening Post—! received the beau- 
\iful picture, ‘‘Presenting the Bride,*’ in due timc, 
and am very much pleased with it. It is far ahead of 
my most sanguine expectations, Shall see what I can 

for you in the way of subscribers. 
—* ‘ M. M. F. 


Kelloggsville, N. Y., June 24, ’83. - 
Editors Post—I received ny premium for The Post, 
for which accept tuanks. It is the most beautiful pre- 


mium | ever saw. 
A. B. 





New Hampton, Iowa, June 22, ’83. 

FAlior Saturday Evening Post—Your magnificent 
premium picture, **Presenting the Brice,’* at hand, 
and think it very beautiful. Lam greatly pleased with 
it, and thank you very much for sich a beautiful 
present. I have shown it to quite a number of people, 
and they all say itis the prettiest and richest pre- 
mium they have ever had the pleasure of beholding. 
Will do all that lies in my power to increase your sub- 
cription lis:. 

M. A.D. 


Dulaney, Ky., June 19, ’83. 


Editor Saturday Evening Post—Your premium pic- 
ture, ‘‘Presenting the Bride, *’ was duly received, and 
am more than picased with tt. It is by far tne hand- 
somest picture I ever saw. 

<d.G. Y. 








Shelbina, Mo., June 22, ’83. 
Editor Post—I received your premium picture yes; 
terday all sound, and am very much pleased with it. 
It is far ahead of the premiums usually offered by 
newspapers, and certainly ought to bring you many 
subscribers. Am quite proud of it. w.s.F 





Sunset, Tex., June 21, ’83. 
Fditor Post—-Your premium, ‘‘Presenting the 
Bride,’ came to hand all right. I cannot find lan- 
guage to express my thanks to you for the beautiful 
premium. I have received many premiums, but yours 
leads them all. Will send some subscriptions soon. 
J. G.Jd. 





Christian, Tex, June 19, ’83. 
Fdltor Post—The premium picture, ‘‘Presenting the 
Bride’’ received, and 1 consider it grand. I have 
shown it toseveral of my friends, and each and every 
one of them pronounce it beautiful. L.@ 





Winnsboro, 8. C., June 22, *83. 
Fditor Post—I have received premium, ‘‘Pre- 
senting the Bride.’’ It far surpasses my most san- 
cuine expectations—perfectly lovely! Will get some 
subscribers for you. 8.H 





Junction, N. J., June 23, °83. 
Kditor Saturday Evening Post—The picture, ‘‘Pre- 
senting the Bride, ** has come to hand, and in good 
condition. Lam much pleased with it, indeed. I 
have shown it tosome of ny neighbors, and they 
all unite with me in voting it beautiful. Will send you 
some subscrivers seon. Ww. D.s. 





Rioville, Nev., June 18, ’83. 
Editor Post—*‘Presenting the Bride’’ was delivered 
to me yesterday, and am highly pleased with it. We 
consider ita gem. Have given it a conspicuous place 


in our gallery for the inspection of our friends. 
M. I. B. 





Fort Assinboine, Mon., June 22, 83. 


Fditor Saturday Evening Post—Paper and premium 
received. THE Postis a splendid literary journal. 
And the picture is very handsome. Am greatly 
pleased with it. Everyone whohas seen the picture 
considers it grand. 


L. H. K. 
Lamartine, Pa., June 21, ’83 
x4 pren g 
Bride is indeed a beauti gift of a and cat 
fail to please the most fastidious. Many thanks 
c.8 
— 


Newport, R. I., June 18, ’83. 


Editor Post—I received my Photo-Oleograph, ‘‘Pre- 
Had 


®enting the Eride,'’ and think it very beautiful. 


it framed and hung up two hours after its arrival. It 
\sadmired by everybody. 


&. M. H. 8. 





Facetie. 


Border troubles—Too much hash. 


To speak of a reporter as a ‘‘pencil 
ae IRN ONO EF cian. The pencil must 
be led. 


A legless man writes to us to find out 
what work he is fitted for. We are ready for him. 
Let him apply for a situation as bank cashier. He 
will enjoy the confidence of the community. 


‘‘What is true bravery?’ asks a New 
York paper. It is going to the front door yourself 
when you don’t know whether the caller is a dear 
friend, a book-agent, or a man with a bill. 


“Yet,”’ said the duelist, ‘“‘he gave me a 
worse slur after we got on the field than he did in 
provoking the quarrel. He said he should fire at my 
heart, and he deliberately fired at my boots.*’ 


A Georgia justice of the peace told a 
Granger that the code allowed him two dollars for 
marrying acouple. ‘‘Well,'* said the newly-made 
bridegroom, **here is ene dollar; that will make you 


A New England physician says that it 
every family would keepa box of mustard in the 
house, one-half of the «loctors would starve. We 
suggest that every family keep at least two boxes in 
the house. 


An exchange says; ‘A Mississippi dog 
bit off a boy's nose and swallowed it.’ This shows 
the thoughtfulness of the doz. If he had swailowed 
the nose withont biting it off it must have proved fa- 
tal to the boy. 


In reply to the Czar’s query of one of the 
maids of honor as to how she enjoyed the coronation, 
the reply was: ‘‘Oh, ever so much, your Majesty: I 
hope we shall soon have another.’’ The maid is suin- 
mering in Siberia. 


A Los Angelos rancher has raised a pump- 
kin so large that his two children use a half each for 
acradle, This may seem very wonderful in the rural 
districts, but in this city three or four full-grown po- 
licemen have been found asleep on a single beat. 

HORRID pains in Heart Disease. Use Dr. Graves’ 
Heart Regulator, and get relief. Price $1. druggists. 


‘Captain, we are entirely out of ammu- 
nition, ** said the orderly sergeant of a company to 
an Irish captain in once of the regiments of the 
Union army, at the battle of the Wilderness, ‘‘In- 
tolrely out?’’ said the captain. ‘*Yes, entirely out.’’ 
**Then sase firing,’’ said the captain. 


He was looking for the cashier, and asked 
the paying teller if Mr. Blank wasin. ‘*Gone to the 
Springs,’’ was the reply, In the terse manner and 
courteous tones usual to bank, hotel, and various 
other kinds of clerks, 
visitor, The teller didn’t seem to catch on. 
President Artnur to Visit the Yellowstone 

Region. 


On his way West we hope he will visit Louisvill 
Ky., and witness the 58th monthly drawing of the ol 








e 


d 


reliable Commonwealth Distribution Company, 
which will take place July 3ist, 1883. Capital prizes 
ot 10, 000. 1,960 prizes, $112, 400, tek- 


ets only §2; halves, $1; 27 tickets. $50; 55 tickets only 
100. Address R, - Boardman, Courier-Journal 
ullding, Louisville, Ky. 


‘I scream with a aftright when a mouse 
comes in sight,’’ said the girl to herafflanced, one 
eve. ‘‘I scream when alone in the darkness at home, 
and thus the monotonous silence relieve; I scream 
when in bed, that should wake all the dead, if my 
sleep is disturbed by a horrid old dream, and when, 
after tea, you drop in to ask me to stroll with you out 
in the moonlight, ice cream. ’** 











UTOMATIC ORGANS,ONLY $5.00. Circu- 
lars free. Harbach Organina Co., Philada., Pa. 





_ AGENTS WANTED. 


Per cent. profit to Agents. Electric Cleanser 


960 will ex.ract grease spots trom silks, angen, 
ree, 


clothing, etc. Samples, 2c. Circulars 
Agents 








H. Gamble, 912(1K) Arch St., Philada., Pa. 


Make money selling our family Me:li- 
cines. No capital required, tandard 
Cure Co,, 197 Pearl 8t., New York. 


= 











JohnWanamaker's 


Everythiugin Drv G 
Wearing ApparJl and 
Housekeeping Appoint- 
ments sent by mail, express or freight, accord- 
-— circumstances—subject to return and 
dof money if not satisfa . Cate 
logue, with details, mailed on application. 
-) JOHN WANAMAKER, PHILapDELPrIA 
We have the largest retafl stock in the United States. 





















**How much Is it?"’ asked the | 


HEALTH---BEAUTY. 


Strong, Pure and Rich Biood, 
Increase of Fiesh and 
Weight, Clear Skin and 

Beautifu 
Secured to all 
through 


DR. RADWAY’S 


SARSAPARILLIAN RESOLVENT. 


The Great Bleed Purifier. 
FOR THE CURE OF ALL 


Chronic Diseases, Scrofula, Consumption, 
Glandular Disease, Ulcers, Chronic 
Rheumatism, Erysipelas, Kidney, 
Bladder and Liver Complaints, 
Dyspepsia, Affections of 
the Lungs and Throat. 


Purifies the Blood, Restoring Health & Vigor. 


Radway's Sarsaparillian Resolvent. 


A*remedy composed of ingredients of extraordi- 
nary medical properties, essential to purify, heal, re- 
irand invigorate the broken-down and wasted 
«dy. QUICK, PLEASANT, SAFE AND PERMANENT 
in its treatment and cure. 


THE SKIN, 


After a few days use of the Sarsapariliian, hecomes 
clear and beautiful. Pimples, blotches, black spots, 
and skin eruptions are removed, sures and ulcers soon 
cured, Persons ae from scrofula, eruptive 
diseases of the eyes, mouth, ears, legs, throat and 

lands, that have accumulated and spread, either 
rom uncured diseases or mercury, or from the use of 
corrosive sublimate, may rely upon a cure if the 
Sarsaparillian is continued @ sufficient time to make 
its impression on the system. 

One bottle contains more of the active principles of 
medicine than any other preparation, aken in Tea- 
spoonful Doses, while others require five or six thnes 
asmuch, Scld by druggists. Price §1 per bottle. 








RADWAY'S READY RELIEF. 


The Cheapest and Best Medi- 
cine for Family Use in 
' the World. 


CURES AND PREVENTS 


A teaspoonful in half a tumbler of water will in a 
few minutes cure cramps, spasms, sour stomach, 
heartburn, nervousness, sleeplessness, sick head- 
ache, diarrhua, dysentery, colic, fatulency and all 
Internal Palus. 


Inflammations, 
Bheumatism, 
Neuralgia, 
Headache. 
Toothache, 


Asthma, 
Difficult Breathing. 


CURES THE WORST PAINS 
in from one to 20 minutes, 
SNOT ONE HOUR 
After reading this advertisement need any one’ 
SUFFER WITH PAIN, 
Radway’s Ready Kelict is a Cure for every 
Pain, Sprains, Bruises, Pains in 
the Back, Chest or Limbs. 
It was the first, 
AND IS THE ONLY PAIN REMEDY 


That Instantly stops the most excrutiating pains, al- 
lays inflammation, and cures Congestions, whether 
of the lungs, stomach, bowels, or other glands or or- 
ganas, by one application. 

Travelers should always carry a bottle of RAD- 
WAY'S READY RELIEF with them, A few drops 
in water will prevent sickness or pains from change 
of water. It fs better than French Brandy or Bitters 
asa stimulant. 


MALARIA 


CURED IN ITS WORST FORMS, 


Chills and Fever. 


FEVER and AGUE cured tor Scents. There isnot 
a remedial agent in the world that will cure Fever and 
Ague, and all other Malarious, Billous, Searlet, Ty- 

hoid, Yellow and other fevers (aidea | Radway’s 

111s) so quick as Radway’s Ready Helief. Filty cts. 
per bottle. 





—ALSO— 





(The Great Liver and Stomach Remedy.) 
Perfect Purgative, Soothing Aperi- 
ent, Act Without Pain, Always 
Reliable, and Natural in 


tComplexion 


RADWAY'S REGULATING PILLS. | 


ee 





Their Operations. 
A VEGETABLE SUBSTITUTE FOR CALOMEL. 


Perfectly Tasteless, elegantly coated with sweet 





nessin back, uress: and side, heart pains, giddin« 4s, 





bad color to stools and urine, hot and cold sensations, 
*SWAYNE'S PILLS** cure by gently re- 


yellow skin 
moving all corrupt matter, regulating and nourish- 
jug the system. 2 cents, (in stamps), box of 3 pills: 
idress, 


at Druggist« or Dv mail a 


fs 2 1.o 
5 boxes § cASON 


DE. SWAY biladelphia, Pa 


PENS! ESTERBROOK’S. 


| 2 John Street, New York. 
| 








CARDS, all Lap-corner, Gilt FAge, Glasa, 
Moto, (hromo, Love Letter and Case, name 
in Gold and Jet, 10c. WEST & CO., Westville, Conn. 











| ——_—__ — 
~ nlendid 150 Latest Style Chromo Cards, name on Mc, 


S53 Premium with 3 packs. E. H. Pardee, New Haven Ct. 


Gy’ Please sag 
Important tothe Sick! 
Syinptoms indicate disease, 
a continuance, days of suffer- | 
| i 1g, —perchance Death !symp- 
toms are, impure blood, cos- 
tiveness, irregular appetite, 
headache, sour belching, ncre- 


gum, purge, regulate, purify cleanse, and strengthen. 
RADWA Y°S PILL: 


vous Diseases 
Indigestion, f 
mation of the Bowe 
the Internal Viscera. Parely vegetable, containing 
no mercury, minerals or deleterious drugs 
A few doses of RADWAY'S PILLS w 

system of all the above-named disorders. 

Price, 25 Cents Per Bex. 

SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 


TO THE PUBLIC. 


“ 


Headache, Constipation, Costiveness, 
*yepe pele, Billousness, vever, Inflam- 


in free the 


Re ta 
ar Radway} wha 


raigia, Khe na 


Dit atted on 
lie allied of 


» eceipt of age nypt o } 
instam ps Medical Specialist, 146 W. Biddle 


~ 7) New Chromo Cards for 164, name on, loc. or 
DOs all Gold&Silver, 10c,J. B, Husted, Nassau, N Y. 


| 
| 


for the cure of all disorders of | 
the Stomach, Liver, Bowels, Kidneys, Bladder, Ner- | 


s, Piles, and all derangements of | 


AYER’S — 
Sarsaparilla 


Ie ao highly concentrated extract of 
Sereapariiia and other blood purifying 
Freots, combined with Iodide of Potas- 
sium and Iron, and is the safest, most reli- 
able, and most economical blood-purifier thas 
ean be used. It invariably expels all blood 
poisons from the system, enriches and renews 
the blood, and restores its vitalizing power. 
It is the best known remedy for Scrofula 
and all Scrofulous Complaints, Erysip- 
elas, Eczema, Ringworm, bBlotches, 
Sores, Boils, Tumors, and Eruptions 
ef the Skin, as also for al] disorders caused 
by as thin and impoverished, or corrupted, 
condition of the blood, such as Rheumatism, 
Neuralgia, Rheumatic Gout, General 
Debility, and Screfuleus Catarrh. 


“ AYER’s SARSAPARILLA has cured me of 
the Inflammatory RKheumatism, with 
which I have suffered for many years. 

W. H. Mooms.” 

Durham, la., March 2, 1882. 

PREPARED BY 


Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass, 
Bold by all Druggists ; $1, six bottles for 6% 
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We want 0¢ once 100,000 
Ip ofuef w distance ai) competitors, imireduce our paper inte 


new subscribers for 
« ning Meposoated Liter. 
The Femily Paper, 
Vireside at M 
bom-e where |i te net 
already . ond 


eae 






reeset 
bandsome and wij lich 
jet end) = Reman gold 
filigree work, werrent 

Ly ot Flerel 


u ig many colors, mounted upon 





mality and te wear fer 
alette, aa ciegent floral des 
cerd-board and cut ia the form of « painter's palette : on artic 


tle ornament fer the waste. ¢ Tern 
Idem, containing a great variety of besatitul Deealeomenie or 
ranefer Pictures, very urefel in deoorsting feney articies. fr 
scrap books, etc. 6. Charming Hook, . OR 
Work for Home Adornment,’ comatotng ond 
fastructions ia Drawing. Oi) Painting, « matlog Was Viewers 


and ali binds of faney artiaies, such as ets, 
coediewor’. hm br » ete.. ith pumer- 


ioretey bal tees 


romance 
Therne ;~ tihustrated. 


euther of “ 7. a ¢ 
containing, complete. a thrilling ster: estesa e 
paar David’ Bont’ by Mrs. Ann B. atephene ©a 





. we send all the sbov 
ber, free to every one ernding fort 
for @ six months’ subscription to 





every issue 16 pages, 64 cot . of the reading macier, 
embracing serial and short stortes, sketches, poems. oveful 
kvow ledge, history, biography, wit aod humor, aad every thing to 
amuse, entertain aod instructevery mansber of the family | Bend 


how and get this great bargain | ‘fect te/ v 

or money refunded. As to our relisttlity we refer to the pub 

lisher of any newspaper in Rew York ° and 

five sets of the Premiums will be sent for $1.66 ; 

eetting four of your friends to send with you, you will e-cure 
our own free. Address, F. M. LU ON, 
7? Park Place, New York. 





R. DOLLARD, 
513 
CHESTNUT ST., 
Philadelphia. 


Premier Artint 


IN HAIR. : 


Inventor of the celebrated G@SSARZR VEN 
ILATING WIG and ELASTIC BAZD 
OUPERES 
Instructions to enable Ladies and Gentlemen to 
measure their own heads with accuracy : 





T 
T 





FOK WIGH, INCHES. TOUPEER AND SCALPS, 
No. 1, The round of the INCHENS, 

head, No. 1. From forehead back 
No. 2. From forehead | as far as bald. 


No. 2 Over forehead ae 
far as required. 
| No. 3%. Over the crown of 


the head. 


over the head to neck, 
No. 3. From ear to ear 
over the top. 
No. 4. From ear to ear | 
round the forehead. 
He bas always ready for sale a splendid Stock of 
Geuts’ Wigs, Toupees, Ladies’ igs, Half Wigs, 
Frizettes, Braids, Curls, etc., beautifully menatke- 
‘ured, and as cheap as any establishment in the 
Union, Letters from any part of the world qiil re- 
celve attention, 
Private rooms for Dyeing Ladies’ and Gentlemen's 


“ RUPTURE 


Relieved and cured without the injury trusses inflict, 

by Dr. J. A. SUK MAN'S system. 
Those who valuc homunity from setrangulated wr 
d 


| ture, and the comforts of physical soundness, shou 
los@ no time in securing the benefits of his treatment 
and remedies His book, containing likenesses of 
bad cases before and after cure, with evidence of his 
snecess, and indorsements from distinguished physt- 


Baltimae, Md. 
WDATENT MEDICLN FS—Send for Prices. 
} William T. TO EN, 672 N. Tenth St, Pbhila., I’a. 


clans, clergymen, merchants, farmers, engineers, aad 
others, ls mailed to those who send ten cents. Princl- 


pal office, No. 25) Broadway, N.Y. 
eured. State case. Dr. 


0] IUM Marsh, Quincy, Mich 
a AND |.OT 
EAR OUT 

SOLD: atchmakers. By mail, tic <wrentans 


J. 8 BIRCH & OO... 2 Dey & ¥ 


MORPHINE HABIT. 
No pay till cured. Ten 
years eatablished, 1,000 


Entirely new styles of Chromo Visiting cards, 
or # new Panelled Gold & sitter Chromos, +ita 
hame, 3@e,. NA®SAU CanD Co., Nassaa, N.Y 


= 


Gold and Silver Chromo Cards, vo 2 alike, with 
name We. pustpaid.G.1. Reed&Cu., Nasoaa, N.Y. 
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Ladies’ Department. 


FASHION CHAT. 


EW materials are still making their ap- 

pearance, and it is only quite lately 

that the best of the novelties ig washing 
materials have been produced. 

These comprise, amongst others, some 
printed satinettes in Pekin stripes or with 
patterns simnilar to those on silks; birds’ 
heads, Doug vets of flowers, Ohinese desgi ns, 
ac. 

Those satinettes are of beautiful quality, 
and when trimmed, as they wusuaily are, 
witb ecru or tan-colored imitation lace,they 
make very ladylike and beautiful dressos. 
Printed piques are alan coming into favor 
again. 

The stvie of mantle to be worn with these 
dreases will be the scarf mantilia with a net 
groundwork, in the syle of Valenciennes, 
meochlin,guipure,er old point, with flounces 
to correspond round the edge. 

Valenciennes and old point will be the 
chief favorites. 

We also bear of dresses of a kind of can- 
vas woven fabric in different shades, and 





cloth in the same shade. 

There are charining toilettess also of 
surah, voile, cashinere silk, Chinese lawn, 
and Indian inuslin. 

The skirts of these toilettes are trimmed 
with flounces and the tunic is of broche, or 
else there is a tablier cut at the sidesin pep- 
jum points, or jorining a single point or 
panier fastened up on the back point of the 
corsage in a rounded fussy puff,from which 
fall two long loops and two square ends. 
The bodices are of broche witha long point 
and Renaissance waistooat, or of plain 
surah in the saine style as the dress, pleated 
like the skirt and trimmed with narrow 


scalloped flounces round the basques and | 


framing the waistcoat, 

This style is very pretty in light colors 
for young girls,and in ecru foulard for those 
a little older. 

Etaniine bands, or braid, embroidered in 
croasstitch with colored silks, is used to 
triun dresses of ecru and undressed silk. 

Ladies sometimes complain that the 
dresses described as novelties are so rich 
and costly that only the wealthy can as 
sume them. 

This is a wistake, for a particularly be- 
coming style need not be put aside because 
it is too expensive, as it can generally be 
copied in cheaper materials by an intellig- 
ent ocouturiere. 

For instance, none buta lady of fortune 
can wear dresses of the most expensive 
silks tigured with immense designs, pop- 
pies, bouquets, animals’ heads, Japanese 
pagodas, etc., because such a dress, even if 
it were one of Worti’'s costly creations, it 
can only be worn a few times, although in 
tbe autuinn we shall, no doubt, find these 
very silks covering the chairs and settees of 
fashionable boudoirs. 

If ladies of less ausple means, however, 
adinire the style there is a great quantity of 
broche and glace woolen fabrics, and even 
linens and oottons for warmer weather, 
zephyr, muslin, sateen, which are in the 
same colors and patterrs. 

By their meams the fashions of the 
wealthy can be imitated. 

Skirts are nade vecy narrow, about 21, 
yards wide ; to avoid any joss or double use 
of rich material the best houses drape tbe 
skirt on a foundation of alpaca or of com- 
mon tailie. 

Similar foundations are used also tor 
cheaper materials. 

For tight materials, such as zephyrs, 
cashwere taffetas, shot tafletas with sinall 
broche flowers,and Chinese ponygees, pufled 
and bouilloune sbirts are naturally pre 
ferred. 

Young tnarned ladies show a preference 
for shirts covered with narrow embroidery 
or lace flounces, vut for light silks skirts 
are often made with pleats drawn into 
Flemiah tassels, each pleat drawn in by 
sinall ribbon rosettes or lace coquilles in 
two or three places. 

Ecru materials are in exceptional favor, 
trimmed with velveteen or velvet of a rich 
color, and lace of the new light Cordova 
tint 

Thus Chinese pongees will be very fashb- 
jionabie, and also the pew iwwaterial, made to 
ignitate crepe de Chipe in evorything but 
price. 

Another style of skirt for light materials 
is to have the materiai loosely draped by 


bows and rosettes over a foundation, the | 


akirt being edged with two or three uarrow 
pleatings. 

The newest style of tablier is the coguille 
4 abel, tae uaterial being mounted into 


the waistband in large pleats, the pleats 
becoming more spread out and more pufied 
towards the edge, where the material is 
turned under, blouse fashien. 

The beck drapery is im the same style, 
and should be in two parta, one from the 
tournure, about 15 inches long, the second 
reaching within a short distence of the edye 
of the skirt, where it is held dowa by bows 
ot the saine color. 

A ver~ stylish inodel, made in this style, 
is of flax gray voile, the skirt and corsage 
of voile, the cogiulle tunic of shot bine and 
pink taffetas, sprinkled with little broche 
flowers, flax gray in color. 

The bows are pink, blue and gray. 

Plaid voiles and zephyrs are in immense 
request, trimmed with velvet bands and 
| bows. 
| An elegant example is of gray and pink 
| 





plaid zepyr, the skirt edged with two nar- 

row flounces, the upper part draped with a 
| tunic pleated up on each side with a black 
velvet bow with many long loops and 
ends, 

The puffed paniersanaa long loeped 
drapery behind are also of zephyr. The 
corsage of zephyr has very short basques, 
edged with a narrow velvet bouillonne,and 


| the front is open with a velvet collar and 
shot silks, such as were worn years ago, | 


with jackets and habit budices of velvet | 


revers to show a white lace coquille by way 
of plastron. 

The long sleeves have velvet pare- 
ments. 

Embroidered voile ie much used to make 
youthful yet stylish toilettes for garden par- 
ties, to attend art exhibitions, matinoes, 
ete. 

White voile embroidered with pale deli- 
cate colors is chosen for very dressy ooca- 
s10n8. 

The following toilette, inade fora young 
lady of twenty years of age, isa very good 
exainple, 

The round skirt is edged with two balay- 
euses of pale pink surah,above being alter- 
nate flounces of white voile embroidered 
with pink silk, and pink surah pleatings. 
The body of the skirt isof plain white voile 
gracefully looped and draped by ornaments 
and pendants of pink chenille, and above 
isatunic of embroidered voile, forining 
peplum points and edged with pink chen- 
ille fringe. 

The corsage is of pink surah, with points 
back and front. 

The neck is cut out square in front, and, 
fureVening wear, is edged with a wreath of 
pink may, almost buried in a ruche of 
white crepe lisse, and edged with a pleated 
berthe of white voile. 

For day wear this ruche and berthe are 
taken off and replaced by a full bouillonne 
chemisette of voile. 

The dress is exquisitely fleecy and be- 
coming, and will prove very useful. 

Other charming dresses for the same pur- 
pose are made of surah and pompadour 
sutin,with very coquettish camargo paniers 
or of surab trimmed with cashmere bands. 
These last are much worn by young ladies 
of froin eighteen to twenty, and are elegant 
toilettes which cost comparatively little. 

As yet costumes are rather in dark colors, 
and generally the transition from winter to 
summer shades is gradual. 

Hydrangea, canaque, crushed strawberry 
and peacock blue are thef avorites, wsthetic 
colors being decidedly in the ascendant. 
The colors of the fabrics are lovely but the 
designs are not so pleasing. 

There are beautiful sprays and flowers, 
but some designs are eccentric and not pict- 
uresque, such, for instance, as horses’, ani- 
mals’, or birds’ heads, mushrooms, bee- 
hives, large oval spots, etc. 

The following pretty costume is made 
partly ot one of these materials, a delicate 
peacock blue voile, with broche horses’ 
beads in dark Lrown silk. 

The plain skirt is of this material, edged 
with a blue satin pleating and ruche. The 
draped tunic is of plaid surah,in large blue 
and brown squares, draped up with wide 
brown satin ribbon, fastened with a gold 
buckle. 

The corsage is of plain blue voile, with a 
point in front and two long rounded tails 
behind. 

It is braided with brown silk braid. The 
bat isof gold straw, lined and trimmed 
with brown satin, a plume of blue feathers 
shading the front. 





Fireside Chat. 


HOUSE FURNISHING. 





fT\HE housewite bent on economy and 

possessing a pair of nimble hands will 

ind it quite easy to arrange a great 

| part of her drawing-room furniture her- 
| self. 

Even to re-paper a room is by no means 
an impossible task. 

Many who would nevertheless hesitate to 
undertake the office of paperhanger, uniess 
ina little back room that is seldom seen, 
may cheerfully turn themmelves into up- 


holsterers for the nonce, either working 


alone or superinten and directing a 
seamstress working by the day. 

Ootbing, for instance, is easier to make 
than chintz or cretonne curtains of moder- 
ate size, unless it may be woolen curtains 
just thick enough to need no lining. 

The difficulty is increased if they are very 
large; but we may probably assuine that 
the housewives who furnish the largest 
houses will be the least likely to occupy 
their s tine in the manner we sugyest. 
A lockstitech sewing-machine al- 
tnost a necessity in view of the long seams 
that have to be run, and which must on no 
account be puckered. 

Curtains are now cut just long enough to 
clear of the ground, and are not looped 


u 

Mr they are intended to be drawn they 
must be just wide enough tw ineet easily 
over the window ; if not, they need only 
be wide enough to satisfy spgeecenem In 
the drawing-room there will generally bea 
curtain-rod of some ornamental description, 
or, it not that,a buard that should be paint- 
ed to match or contrast with the wood-work 
of the room. 

Sone people prefer a kind of festoonin 
of the material ot the curtains, fasten 
here and there with a stiteh, or perhaps a 
rosette ; but this, though very effective if 
tastefully done, is not be recommended 
on account of the dust it rs. 

A piece of fringe nailed to the edge of the 
flat board to which the curtain- are at- 
tached, and some inexpensive pottery 
standing on the board, and might for many 
reasons be preferred to the festoons. 

Curtains are often woven to the required 
length, and need no making, except to sew 
the ks to the top. 

These ready woven curtains are often of 
surprisingly low prices,and look very 
well when they are first put up; but in se- 
lecting them care should be taken w avoid 
all those that have ,cotton or jute woven 
with wool, as they very soon fade in the 
sun—and it is to be wished that some of the 
windows in every drawing-room should be 
invaded by the sunlight for a great part of 
each day. 

It 8 quite easy tocoverchairs and couches 
with cretonne or any otber material that 
may be preferred, and in this way many 
remnants of stuff may be used that would 
otherwise be wasted. 

We do not mean to cover them with the 
old-fashioned ‘‘pinafore,’? now becoinin 
obsolete, but to cover them in true uphol- 
stery fashion. 

It is best to take off the old covering and 
cut the new piece exactly of the same size 
and shape, then to stretch it over the furni- 
ture along the thread of the material, from 
back to front and from side to side, takin 
great care to keep it from being dragged. 
After this it is only a question of patience 
and tin tacks, which last must be fine and 
sharp. 

Their heads, when all is complete,should 
be covered by a line of furniture gimp, to 
be bought at any trimming shop, and nailed 
neatly down. 

It takes hardly any more time than the 
old-fashioned *“pinatore,’’ and is very much 
neater. 

A long, low box lined with brown paper 
or bolland, and covered with cretonne or 
with vome more durable material, makes 
a good addition to the furniture of many 
rooms, particularly woere space has to be 
economised; tor it sérves a8 a seat, and also 
to contain loose sheets of music, newspap- 


room, aud which yet cannot be disposed 
of. 

These can all be made at home, and so, 
can those newer ottomans resembling two 
or three square cushions firmly fastened 
one over the other, and which are an exvel- 
lent means of using up any odd scraps of 
bright-colored stuils.. Much ingenuity is 
ex agp on fancy work. 

Why cannot the workers make theirown 
work up after itis tinished? The making 
often costs as much asthe material, and, as 
it is generally done by women, it is clear 
that what women do, other women 
could accomplish if they tried. 

However, if even the first outlay is little 
stuffed furniture and pretty trifles cost 
something to keep clean and in repair, and 
the housewife of small means will do well 
toinvest in some of the Austrian bent 
wood or other furniture where neither stuf- 
fing nor cushions are required. 

Dining-room floors often have stained 
border and a carpet only in the centre of the 
room, . 

This looks better, and is cleaner than the 
carpet all over the floor. 

Drawirg-rooms have now not unfre- 
quently parqueted floors, which do awav 
with the necessity for anything more than 
a few rugs or mats. 

This flooring can be laid down in any 
room over the boards, at so much per 
square foot. It does not mount up to a 

reat cost-+no more than might most easily 

spent on a carpet. 

kor staining, we have found the water 
oak satin, sold at per gallon, by far the 
cheapest and best thing to use. It can be 
nixed with water, and so made light or 
dazk at will, and any woman can stain a 
floor with it. 





| cellent, but we do not find that anything 
like the sarne amount of staining can be 
done with them for go little inoney. Per- 
manganate of potash we have also used, but 


| two or three coats are needed to get a good 
dark color, and, ifit is not varnisbed im- 
mediately, it certainly fades. Except for 
rooins where there is very little t c, We 
do not find size and varpish so good as the 
old-fashioned beeswax and turpentine 
mixed to the consistency of creain, and ap- 
plied with a flannel abvut once a fortnight. 


ers, and such like, which look untidy in a | 


Some of the stains sold in bottles are ex- | 


Correspondence. 


——— 





Ben, (Phila, Pa) — You are : 
Standard gold consists of twenty-two parts gold aaq 
two of copper. Guid 1s wo soft to be used quite pure, 
and requires an alloy to barden it. 


Harcourt, (Chester, Pa.)—It is said 
that Sir Walter Scott received more money for his 
writings than any other authorfwho wrote in the Eng- 
lish language. He is reputed to have received the 
enormous sum of one million dollars, and yet he 
died poor. The second place on the list would prob. 
ably fail to Macaalay or Dickens. It is reported that 
Dickens accu mulated a fortune of over five hundred 
thousand, but a portion of itcame from the profits 
on his public readings and his investments. He was 
good business man as well as a genius, 


WILLIAM, (Mason, Ill.) — You seem 
to be afflicted with shyness to an unusual degree, but 
still your case is not hopeless. Cultivate all the out- 
door and indoor s.cial accomplishments popular 
a.nong yuur acquaintances. Join or organize clubs 
for these pursuits, and even if it isa trial for you to 
do so, take your fair share of the duties counected 
with the management of the entertainments. This 
course will bring you into contact with young peuple 
of your own age, without putting you to the necessity 
of entertaining or being entertained by mere conver- 
sation, and in time you will make friends, and find 
your shyness insensibly disappear. 


ARTIE, (Brooklyn, N. Y.)—To write 
to anyone, against the expressed wishes of your par- 
ents, is certain to do you harm in one way or other. 
If you defy your parents’ authority and write openly, 
you will cause them much pain, and if you are at ali 
a good girl, this will make you unhappy and spoil al 
your home-life. If, on the other hand, you corre- 
spond secretly, you will commit yourself to a course 
of deception towards those who love you, and whom, 
we hope, you love, which will lower your whole 
moral tone, and which may be the first step in com- 
plications of fol!y to which it would now seem im- 
possible that you should ever stoop. 


F. B. T., (Chicago, Ill.)—You should 
say, ‘Twenty couples were present ;*’ there is no 
more reason forsaying ‘‘twenty couple’’ than for 
saying ‘‘*twentygirl.’’ It is true that usage permits 
the use of **brace’’ and some similar words, in the 
singular, where the use of the plural would be ex- 
pected, as ‘*Two brace of duck,*’ but usage must be 
very long and widely established to justify any form 
of speech which violates the ordinary rules of gram- 
mar. You should not, tor instance, allow the fact 
that a boot and shoe dealer,in a hurry of taking stock 
speaks of ‘‘three pair of boots,*’ lead you at your 
leisure to speak of ‘‘three pair of doves,*’ or ‘‘two 
pair of lovers.’’ 


T M. L., (Chester, Pa.)—The gorillas are 
the terror of Africa. Tbey are man-haters, and kill 
them for the love of it, leaving the body, never eat- 
ing it. Their strength is so immense they can bend 
the barrel of a rifle. Oniy one live one was ever 
taken out of the country, aud that soon died, Several 
have been shot, but they are tough customers, and 
the natives dread them more than any animal of the 
Alrican forests. The gorillahasa bed like a ham- 
mock, and swings in the trees ; he is the sworn ene- 
my of the elephant, because each derives its subsist- 
ence from the same source. When he sees the ele- 
plant pulling down and wrenching off the branches 
of a favorite tree, the gorilla steals along the bough, 
strikes the sensitive proboscis of the e'ephant a viol- 
ent blow with his club, and drives off the clumsy and 
startled giaut, shrilly truinpeting his pain and rage 
through the jungles of the fores.. 


FLORIE, (Logan, W. Va.)—The pearis 
which are found in oysters are sometimes called the 
**tears of oysters, *’ and on examining )ou would find 
that there are dark and dingy pearis as well as white 
and brilliant ones, the former being found on the 
dark shell of the fish, and the latter upon the smooth 
inside shell, The smooth glittering lining upon which 
the fish moves is known as the nacre, and is produced 
by a portion of the oyster called the mantle, known 
practically by gourmands as the beard of the oyster. 
When living in its glossy house, should any foreign 
substance find its way through the shell to disturb the 
smoothness so essential Lo its ease, the fish coats the 
offending substance with nacre, anda pearl is thus 
formed. The pearl is, in fact, a Little globe of the 
smooth, glossy substance, yielding ordinarily to 
smooth the narrow home to which his aature binds 
him, but yielded in round drops, real pearly tears if 
he is hurt. 


E. T. M., (Toland, Conn. )—Wild-goose 
chase was a term used to express a sortof racing on 
horseback formerly practiced, resembling the flying 
wild-goose—tl.ese birds generally going in a train one 
after another, not in confused flocks as other birds 
do. In this sort of race the two horses, after running 
twelve score yards, had liberty, which borse soever 
could get the lead, totake what ground the jockey 
pleased, the hindmost horse being bound to follow 
him within a certain distance agreed on by the arti- 
cles, or else to be whipped in by the triers and judges 
who rode by, and whichever horse could distance the 
other won the race. This sort of race was not long ip 
common use, for it was found inbuman and destruc- 
tive of good horses when two such were matched to- 
gether. For, in thiscase, neither was able to dis- 
tance the other till they were both ready tosink under 
their riders. The mischief of this sort of racing 2000 
brought in the method now in use, of only running 
over a certain quantity of ground and determining the 
wager by coming in first at the winning-post. 


A. A. R, (Boston, Mass.)—Yes, it is 
said to be a fact that glasscan be cut under water, 
with great ease, to almost any shape, by simply using 
a pair of shears or strong scissors. In order to ensure 
sueceas two points must be attended to—first and 
most important, the glass inust be kept quite level in 
the water while the scissors are applied; and, sec- 
ondly, to avoid risk, it is better to begin the cutting 
by taking off small pieces at the corners and slong 
the edges, and to reduce the shape gradually to that 
required, for if any attempt is made tocut the glas 
| to the shape, as one would cut a piece of cardboard, 
it will be most likely to break just where it is not 
wanted. Some kinds of glass cut much better thas 
other ; the softer glass is the best for this purpoet 
The scissors need not be at all sharp, as their action 
does not depend on the state of the edge presented 10 
the glass. When the operation goes on well the giase 
breaks away from the scissors in small pieces in® 
straight line with the blades, This method of ged 
glase has often been of service when a 4 - 
not been at hand, for cutting ovals and ne 
and though the edges are not so smooth as mixbt 





| desired forsome purposes, yet it will answer ip 
many cases. The two hints given sbuvé, 
| followed, will always insure sucess. 


uo osertely 








